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... Strictly personnel 


The Personnel Executive 
Looks at His Job 


DESPITE LONG HOURS and—in many 
cases—inadequate recognition and sup- 
port on the part of top management, 
most personnel people seem to like 
their chosen field and intend to stay 
in it. Preliminary analysis of the 
findings of a survey of the executives 
who attended AMA’s Mid-Winter Per- 
sonnel Conference in Chicago last 
month shows that the majority of the 
respondents expect to realize their ulti- 
mate job goals within the personnel 
field. 

At the same time, the survey un- 
covered a number of dissatisfactions 
that seem for the most part to be in- 
herent in the personnel job. Replies 
to a query as to the amount of over- 
time that was worked ranged from 10 
to as much as 160 hours a month. 
Several respondents stated that they 
“could not possibly estimate it,” or 
that it was “incalculable.” One man 
reported that he spent up to 45 hours 
a month, “exclusive of thinking time.” 
Extensive overtime appears to apply 
particularly to industrial relations and 
labor relations directors, who are 
called upon to spend a good deal of 
time preparing for union negotiations 
and NLRB hearings. Most of the extra 
time put in by personnel directors is 
accounted for either by actual person- 
nel work or outside community activi- 
ties related to personnel. 

The fact that top and line manage- 
ment are still not sold on the person- 
nel function seems to be the per- 
sonnel executive’s chief frustration. 
Typical complaints on this score were: 
“My job lacks prestige because every- 
one from the janitor to the president 
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of the company figures he is an expert 
in your field—but only you take the 
rap for composite bad guesses.” 
“Chief difficulty of the job is impres- 
sing financial and operating executives 
with the importance of human assets.” 
Lack of cooperation from the lower 
echelons of management or, as one re- 
spondent put it, “by-passing by line 
supervisors” is another big gripe. Still 
a third is the “absence of tangible re- 
sults.” 

Unlike the members of most pro- 
fessions, personne] executives often 
come to their present jobs by way of 
other fields. Among the variety of 
previous occupations mentioned by 
the respondents are selling, manufac 
turing, government, education, and 
even the ministry. Only the younger 
executives tend to have entered the 
personnel field straight from school. 

Younger personnel executives like- 
wise tend to have had more formal 
education. Most of them have college 
degrees and some hold graduate de- 
grees. By contrast, several of the old- 
er executives reported that their edu- 
cation had ended with a few years of 
college or with high school—a fact, in- 
cidentally, which did not appear to 
have excluded them from the highe: 
salary brackets of $15,000 or more. 
No clear-cut picture of the kind of 
college course most likely to lead to 
personnel emerged from the survey. 
Engineering, philosophy, liberal arts, 
English, and education were only a 
few of the degrees mentioned. 

A quick check of the replies has 
shown that most of the respondents 
are in their 40’s. However, the cor- 
relation between age and salary is 
not clear-cut. It is rare, though, 
for a man under 40 to be making 





more than $20,000 a year. Though 
no generalizations can be made about 
salaries, an analysis of the compensa- 
tion paid to industrial and labor re- 
lations directors (a small segment of 
the sample) shows that none of them 
makes less than $7,500 a year and 
several are earning more than $20,000. 

Of the 1,830 executives who attended 
the conference, 450, or roughly one in 
four, completed the questionnaire, 
which was designed to explore the 
variety of positions that fall within 
the personnel orbit, and the charac- 
teristics of the men who fill them. A 
detailed report on the findings will 
appear in the May issue of PERSONNEL. 


Fringes for the Sales Force 


“SALESMEN ARE PEOPLE, aren’t they?” 

This comment by an executive at- 
tending AMA’s most recent market- 
ing conference typifies management’s 
evident desire to bring salesmen out 
of their occupational isolation and 
strengthen their feeling of “belonging” 
to the company they represent. 

One practical expression of this de- 
sire is the rapid trend toward full 
inclusion of salesmen in fringe bene- 
fits given other employees. In a spot 
survey at the conference,* 8&2 per cent 
of the responding companies said that 
they now provide pensions for their 
salesmen. Even assuming that the sur- 
vey represents a more progressive 
than average segment of management, 
the 82 per cent inclusion of salesmen 
marks a dramatic advance over 1953, 
when a nationwide study showed less 
than half the participating companies 
extending pensions to their sales 
forces. 

In the present survey, salesmen fare 
better than plant employees, and about 
as well as office employees on fringe 


* The complete survey results will be reported 
rthcoming 


in a fo 
VIEW. 
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benefits promoting security: pensions, 
hospital and health insurance, life 
insurance, paid sick leave, and sever- 
ance pay. A few firms, in fact, said 
they had set up certain plans for 
salesmen only. 

Salesmen get paid vacations in 165 
of the 179 companies. Of the minority 
of firms having either a profit-sharing 
or a Christmas bonus plan, most in- 
clude salesmen. 


Fringe benefits help to reduce sales- 
force turnover, most companies said. 
But this was far from the only reason 
for installing them. The motive ex- 
pressed most consistently was that of 
simple moral obligation. “We have 
never been able to figure out why 
salesmen should not be included,” one 
sales manager explained. 


Many firms believe that by giving 
the salesman greater security, they 
set free his energy for productivity 
on the job. Loyalty is an important 
consideration; still another is reduction 
of interdepartmental friction. “Sales- 
men often feel left out,’”’ one man said. 
“They would be awfully hard to live 
with if they did not participate in 
fringe benefits.” A number of com- 
panies feel that the benefits encourage 
loyalty “not only from the salesmen 
but also their families.” 

Unquestionably, today’s tight man- 
power situation exerts some influence:. 
Competition for good men makes 
fringes a necessity, many sales execu- 
tives reported. “We use them as a sell- 
ing point in employing men,” said a 
chemical firm; and a large instrument 
company uses its pension plan to “en- 
courage a career with the company 
since it provides protection and a 
buildup of equity.” 

Special considerations such as union 
contracts, tax savings, and savings 
to salesmen made possible through 
group purchasing of benefits have in- 
fluenced some companies. 
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By and large, though, the most 
frequent—and most heartening—rea- 
son given for including salesmen in 
fringe benefits is that expressed by a 
marketing service manager: 

“After all, they are part of the 
family.” 


Supervision and the 
Signs of Office 


THE EXECUTIVE who frets himself into 
a nervous breakdown because he has 
been assigned a less opulent office than 
he thinks his position deserves is prob- 
ably rarer in actuality than the stu- 
dents of business mores would have 
us believe. Nevertheless, it would be 
unrealistic to ignore the importance 
attached to symbols of status, and 
most companies, in fact, use them as 
powerful non-financial incentives. 

How far down the management 
hierarchy does this principle extend? 
What particular “marks of distinction” 
does industry bestow on the first-line 
supervisor? Bearing in mind the fact 
that the nature of his job may make 
many of the more conventional sym- 
bols inappropriate, what does the com- 
pany do to help him feel a member of 
the management team? 

To ascertain whether—and if so, 
how—industry bestows special forms 
of recognition on the supervisor, the 
AMA Supervisory Development Ser- 
vice recently polled 111 companies 
known to be interested in improving 
the performance of their supervisory 
personnel. In the main, the findings 
show that while the value of symbols 
of prestige for the supervisor is gen- 
erally recognized, companies differ con- 
siderably in the kinds of privileges they 
grant him. The most common mark 
of distinction was found to be the 
manner in which the supervisor receives 
his salary. In 92 per cent of the re- 
porting companies supervisors receive 
a straight salary, and in 91 per cent 
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he is paid by check. As compared with 
the 64 per cent of the companies that 
pay rank-and-file employees weekly, 
only 17 per cent pay their supervisors 
on the same basis. Bi-weekly payments 
are reported by 28 per cent of com- 
panies, twice-monthly by 32 per cent, 
and monthly by 23 per cent. 

In general it would appear that 
longer pay periods and payment by 
check are regarded as indicative of a 
higher salary level and stamp the 
supervisor as being above the neces- 
sity for weekly cash compensation. 

Another mark of distinction in many 
organizations is the greater latitude 
allowed the supervisor in the matter 
of vacations. Sixty per cent of the 
companies polled allow their super- 
visors to take their vacations “any 
time of the year.” The remaining 40 
per cent permit vacations at any time 
within a _ specified vacation period. 
While in 87 per cent of the companies 
the supervisor’s vacation is no longer 
than the men’s, 61 per cent grant 
him additional “leaves of absence,” 
and 94 per cent allow him personal 
time off. 

The supervisor is less favored, how- 
ever, in his office facilities. In 41 per 
cent of the responding companies, he 
has no office at all. In only 16 per cent 
does he have a private office, while 
in 32 per cent his office is described 
as “wholly enclosed.” However, even 
where he does not have an office, he 
is usually provided with chairs for 
visitors. In part, these disparities in 
company practice arise from special 
operating problems. However, there 
seems to be a considerable difference 
of opinion as to how the supervisor 
feels about it. Some companies say 
that their supervisors are happier 
without a private office because it 
makes them feel “like one of the boys.” 
Others have observed a “very strong 
preference” for a private office and 
try, where possible, to act upon it. 





That companies generally are aware 
of the importance of keeping the super- 
visor informed and helping him to 
feel and think like a member of man- 
agement is evidenced by the fact 
that special supervisory publications 
and management letters are issued 
by 53 per cent of the firms surveyed. 
The most common type of supervisory 
publication is a newsletter, which is 
provided by 26 per cent; 15 per cent 
send supervisors information bulletins; 
6 per cent, management house organs; 
3 per cent, instruction bulletins; 3 per 
cent, policy manuals. 

Supervisors attend special luncheons 
and dinners with top management in 
50 per cent of the companies, with 
their colleagues in 36 per cent, and 
with subordinates in 22 per cent. 
Respondents’ comments indicate that 
attendance at special company lunch- 
eons or dinners is regarded as a 
definite mark of status, and many 
expressed the opinion that, as a means 
of bringing the supervisor closer to 
top management, this type of program 
merits more widespread adoption. 


Personnel Management in 
Small Companies 


HOW APPLICABLE are present-day per- 
sonnel practices to the small company? 
At what stage in its development must 
it set about installing a full-fledged 
personnel program, if it is to secure 
and retain a competent workforce? 
Some interesting light on these ques- 
tions is thrown by a comprehensive 
study of personnel practices in 523 
small plants in Ohio, carried out by 
Dr. Alton W. Baker while a member 
of the staff of the Bureau of Business 
Research of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity.* The personnel department as 
a separate organizational unit does not 


* Alton W. Baker, Personnel Management in 
Small Plants. Bureau of Business Research, 
—. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
1955. 
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begin to take shape, Dr. Baker found, 
until a company has at least 75 em- 
ployees. In companies smaller than 
this, personnel administration is prac- 
tically at the “subsistence level.” Per- 
sonnel functions are almost completely 
integrated with the line function and 
personnel programs—mainly confined 
to selection, induction, training, and 
compensation—are more or less _ in- 
formal. 

Beyond the 75-employee mark, the 
need for formal personnel programs 
begins to make itself felt, and in com- 
panies with from 150 to 299 employees 
management starts to think personnel- 
wise much in the same terms as big 
companies do. Many companies in this 
category, the study reveals, have for- 
mal programs providing for the finan- 
cial and non-financial services and re- 
search needed to maintain an effective 
workforce, as well as programs in the 
basic areas of selection, induction, and 
training. 

Somewhat in contrast to these find- 
ings, another study of personnel man- 
agement in 45 small plants in southern 
Michigan and northern Ohio found that 
little attention was paid to person- 
nel matters in many of the companies 
surveyed.* Most of them were not 
using systematic methods to select or 
train their foremen, and recruitment 
generally tended to be haphazard. The 
majority maintained very few person- 
nel records and had little knowledge of 
current personnel policies and pro- 
cedures. 

These studies suggest one conclusion: 
That, by and large, management in 
small companies is insufficiently aware 
that many of the procedures which have 
been devised to meet the specific prob- 
lems of the large organization can be 
adapted to the needs and resources of 
the small concern. 


* Sterling H. 
Small 
Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, 


Schoen, Personnel Management in 
Manufacturing Companies. Bureau of 


Ann Arbor, Mich., 1954. 





. » Most companies are reluctant to undertake 
anything like a full-scale evaluation of their 
supervisory training efforts. Yet there are many 
ways—not all of them expensive or time-con- 
suming—whereby an organization can determine 
whether a training program has resulted in 
better attitudes and performance on the job. 


How to Measure the Results 
Of Supervisory Training 


L. DAVID KORB 


Career Development Program 
Bureau of Programs and Standards 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 


EVALUATION IS ONE of the most dif- 
ficult aspects of the design of a super- 
visory training program. Because it is 
difficult, it is sometimes not done at 
all. Yet management has to know the 
answer to the question: Has this pro- 
gram met the training needs of the 
organization? 

Where training is in repetitive pro- 
duction operations, and results can be 
measured in units of work per units 
of time, the problem of evaluation is 
relatively simple. However, the further 
removed the training is from manual 
or manipulative skills and the closer 
it approaches the functions of cogni- 
tion, judgment, and personal effec- 
tiveness, the more difficult it is to de- 


termine the existence of measurable 
causal relationships between training 
and its effects. But because the evalu- 
ation may be difficult, this does not 
mean that it cannot or should not 
be done. 


What Do We Expect from Evaluation? 


If we expect hard, quantitative 
proof immediately visible in the finan- 
cial scoreboard of the organization— 
if we expect complete objectivity and 
absolute certainty of success—then we 
shall be disappointed, for no evalu- 
ation techniques have yet been de- 
veloped to provide this sort of objec- 
tive proof of the success and effective- 





Note: 
Training the Supervisor, to be published by the 
The previous article, ‘ 


‘How to Determine Sebetate Training Needs,” 


This article is the second of two caate Se ted from the author’s forthcoming manual, 


ivil Service Commission, Washington, 


appeared in the anuary, 


1956, issue of Personnet. The author wishes to acknowledge the contributions of his colleagues an 
others whose helpful suggestions enhanced this article. 
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HOW TO MEASURE THE RESULTS OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


ness of a supervisory training pro- 
gram. Even the method of experimen- 
tation with control groups, which is 
so difficult and expensive to develop 
and administer, involves the use of 
judgments based in part upon opin- 
ions. The techniques of scientific 
methodology may be firm, but the 
evidences upon which the conclusions 
are based are still largely subjec- 
tive. 

We can expect that a systematic 
approach be used. We can ask that a 
planned method of evaluation be de- 
termined, one that assesses the re- 
sults of training in terms of its stated 
objectives, that looks for all reason- 
able evidence both of success and 
failure, that accepts this evidence 
without bias, that provides for a sys- 
tem of cross checks, and that seeks 
an accumulation and appraisal of ob- 
tainable data rather than an_all-or- 
none answer.! 


“If we abandon the quest for cer- 
tainty, the task of evaluation becomes 
a practical one of seeking, with as 
little bias as possible, as much knowl- 
edge about the results of training as 
can be practically secured.”* The pur- 
pose of evaluation is to determine how 
well the training job has been done 
in terms of the needs of the super- 
visors and the organization and the 
resources available to meet these 
needs. Evaluation then becomes the 
process of determining whether prog- 
ress is being made toward stated 
objectives at reasonable speed and 


expense. 


! Committee on Employee Training in the Public 


Service, Milton Hall, Chairman, Employee 
Training in the Public Service, Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago, 1941, p. 108. 


2 Ibid. 
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A review of the literature on the 
evaluation of training and a study 
of the evaluation provisions contained 
in a large number of supervisory 
development programs indicate that 
little has actually been done to meas- 
ure supervisory training in terms of 
its effect upon the productive efficien- 
cy and morale of an organization. 
Even in the few cases where studies 
of the impact of such training have 
been made, there arises the question 
whether the supervisory training pro- 
gram was responsible for the im- 
provement or whether other factors 
were involved. 


Some Practical Aspects of Evaluation 


The fact of the matter is that an 
organization that sponsors a good 
supervisory training program is prob- 
ably carrying on a large number of 
other activities that contribute to its 
over-all effectiveness, and to deter- 
mine whether the training itself was 
the factor that resulted in the im- 
provement of the organization is a 
difficult thing to do. We must remem- 
ber that a training program, no 
matter how effective it might be, will 
not be successful unless it operates in 
the proper management climate. This 
means that, in general, our evaluation 
results are estimates only and should 
be viewed accordingly. 

In some instances, remarkable im- 
provements in production and savings 
in costs have been reported in con- 
nection with supervisory training pro- 
grams. An analysis of these reports 
suggests that most of these improve- 
ments arise out of training in work- 
simplification and methods-improve- 
ment techniques. Training in this 
area is highly important, yet we know 
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that training in other areas, the re- 
sults of which cannot be so readily 
shown, are equally important to the 
improvement of supervision.® 

A minimum test that should be ap- 
plied to a program of supervisory 
training is that the participants be- 
lieve and report some instances or evi- 
dence that they have gained material 
from the training that is improving 
their effectiveness in their jobs. A 
second basic test is the judgment of 
the top executive. He usually is con- 
scious of the effectiveness or the 
smoothness with which his organiza- 
tion is operating. He has clues upon 
which he bases this judgment, such as 
friction, complaints, low productivity 
in certain units, failure of his staff 
to make rapid adjustment to indi- 
cated changes, and so on. The good 
administrator knows whether his or- 
ganization is making progress or not 
—knows it perhaps better than could 
be shown by any separate tabulation 
of statistics. 


Use of Research Methods 


There have been isolated attempts 
at the evaluation of supervisory train- 
ing through the use of the method- 
ology of social science research. A 
survey of the experience of industry 
sponsored by the Army’s Adjutant 
General’s Office reveals very few ex- 
perimental studies of the results of 
such training.“ The exceptions are 
studies such as those conducted at the 
International Harvester Company and 


*For an interestin agcenh to evaluation see: 


Buchanan, Paul A System for Evaluating 
Supervisory Development Programs,” PErson- 
NEL, January, een pp. 335-347. 

* Adjutant General’s Office, How Industry De- 
termines the Need for and Eff 


‘ectiveness of 
Training, A.G.O.—P.R.S. Report 929, 1952. 
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the Detroit Edison Company. In both 
these cases, the studies were made 
under the leadership of university 
research staffs. 


Field Experiments and Survey 
Techniques 


What do we mean when we say re- 
search methods? Our first thought 
is of the scientist in the laboratory. 
He uses the method of laboratory ex- 
perimentation. He holds certain con- 
ditions, or variables, constant while 
systematically changing others, mean- 
time observing and recording the re- 
sults. 

Laboratory experimentation is used 
in the social sciences. However, there 
is the question whether the artificial 
environment of the laboratory accu- 
rately reflects the behavior of people 
in real life situations. To find out 
what happens to people, say, in a 
factory, when certain changes are in- 
troduced, social scientists use these 
methods :5 

Intensive observation of small 
groups. A group of people are ob- 
served as they carry out a task or 
work on the solution of a problem. 
In accordance with a predetermined 
plan, observers note and systematical- 
ly record the occurrence of such in- 
teractions as who speaks to whom, 
positive suggestions made by group 
members, proposals and remarks that 
hinder group effectiveness, the emer- 
gence of leadership, and the like. 
From these observations, a picture is 
compiled of how well the group 
worked together toward a common 


5¥For further information see: Festinger, 


Leon, 
in the 
Dryden Press, New 


and Katz, Daniel, Research Met 
Behavioral S ciences, The 
York, 1953. 
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goal, and the factors that facilitated 
or impeded group effort. 

Field experiments. Here an in- 
dustrial plant or business office be- 
comes the laboratory for the study of 
group behavior. Groups of regular 
employees or supervisors are selected 
to take part in the experiment. One 
group becomes the “experimental 
group.” Another, nearly as possible 
identical to it in all factors pertinent 
to the experiment, is selected to be 
the “control group.” 

The members of the control group 
go about their work activities as usual. 
So do the members of the experimental 
group—in all aspects but one. The 
social scientists conducting the study 
introduce a deliberate change into 
the functioning of the experimental 
group. It may be a change in rest 
periods, or lighting, or type of super- 
vision; or it may be attendance at a 
course of training. Measures of such 
factors as production, attitudes, or 
work performance are taken before 
and after the introduction of this 
change. The results in the experi- 
mental group are then compared with 
similar measures made with the con- 
trol group. If there is a significant 
difference in the results, then it can 
be said that the experimental variable 
—the training, for example—has pro- 
duced a given effect.® 

Field studies. The essential differ- 
ence between a field study and a field 
experiment is the amount of control 
that the experimenter has over the 
conditions that are to be changed. In 
the field study, the experimenter has 
little control over the changes that 


® See: Roethlisber — 2S F. 


what and Dickson, W. J., 
anagement Worker, Harvard’ Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1939. 
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are taking place. He decides what 
changes he will measure, he selects 
the group of people to be studied, and 
he measures what is taking place. 

The research approach most likely 
to be used in a scientific evaluation 
of training is the field study. The re- 
search procedure that would probably 
be used is the survey technique. This 
is the technique that uses interviews 
and questionnaires to find out what 
has been going on within a given in- 
dustrial situation. Much of the re- 
search on supervision and leadership 
performed by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michi- 
gan? and the Personnel Research 
Board of Ohio State University has 
been of this type. 

The design and conduct of a re- 
search study is a complex and exacting 
undertaking.® In general, it involves 
these steps: 

(a) Definition of the problem to be 

studied. 


(b) Identification and isolation of the 
variables to be examined (e.g., 
amount of training, accident rate, 
turnover). 


Construction and pre-testing of an 
instrument (such as a _ question- 
naire) to measure these variables. 
Selection of the group or groups to 
be studied. 


Taking the measurements. 


Development of standards of per- 
formance, or criteria, against which 
the measured changes may be 
compared. 


(g) Studying the total setting of the 
plant or organization. 


(h) Collecting and organizing the data 
obtained. 


™See: Survey Research Center, Productivity, 
Supervision and Employee Morale, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1948. 
®For a detailed illustration of research design, 
see: Fleishman, Edwin A., Harris, Edwin F., 
and -— oe Harold E., Leadership and Super- 

n Industry, The Ohio State University, 
Galanbes, Ohio, 1955. 
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Guide to the Evaluation of Supervisory Training 


LEVELS OF EVALUATION 


We can think of evaluation in terms of: 





The Training Office 














© Its staff. 
® Facilities. 


©@ Resources such as reference materials 
and visual aids. 


© How well it plans the training. 
® How well it administers the training. 
© Its relationship to staff and line. 


®@ The support and policy framework. 


The Supervisory Training 
Program or Course 
of Instruction 








© How good, intrinsically, a manage- 
ment instrument is it? 

©@ Was there a written plan? 

@ How was need determined? 

®@ Content developed? 

®@ Methods chosen? 

© Interest and participation? 

© How well was it taught? 

@ Did it include provision for follow- 
up? 

®@ Adequacy of evaluation design? 


@ What are the differential effects of 
different parts or elements of the 
program? 


Or in terms of: 





Effects on the 
Participants While in 
Training 














® Measurement of how much more is 
known at the end of the course than 
at the beginning. 


Effects on the 
Participants After 
Training 











@ Measurement of how much of what 
was taught has been translated into 
changed behavior on the job. 





EXHIBIT | 








HOW TO MEASURE THE RESULTS OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING 








© “In-course” change in skills. 
© “In-course” change in knowledge. 


© Relating instruction to work prob- 
lems. 


© Participation pattern. 


® Other changes at the “training-room 
level” as measured by tests. 


® Measuring specific results against 
specific objectives. 


@ Evidences of improved efficiency and 
satisfaction. 


© Cost savings. 
@ Evidences that problems on which 
needs were based have been met 


and resolved. 


©@ Other impact. 


Or in terms of: 








Group, Intergroup, and 
Organizational Effects 








@ Are the results of training visible in terms of improved 
over-all group or organizational functioning? 


Can we see improvements in the organization as evi- 
denced by such indices as increased productivity, higher 
quality of service, lower product costs, reduction in 
waste, less turnover, reduced intergroup or interdepart- 


mental friction? 


@ Are there evidences of improved employee productivity? 


@ Have changes in participant behavior flowed over and 
favorably affected behavior and attitudes of non-par- 


ticipants? 


What has been the hierarchical effect—changes in rela- 
tionship of supervisors with their superiors? 


© Improvements in communication and coordination. 





EXHIBIT | (Continued) 
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(i) Analyzing and interpreting the re- 

sults. 

Research of this type is of im- 
portance, and where funds are avail- 
able, should be encouraged; however, 
it is often beyond the time and finan- 
cial capacity of many training staffs. 


Applying Research Methods 


There are things, however, that we 
can learn from this research; and 
there are a number of research pro- 
cedures and concepts we can bene- 
ficially apply. For example: 


1. Use of a carefully prepared, and 
if possible, pre-tested evaluation plan. 


2. Use of control groups, where 
a group that has completed training 
is compared with a similar group 
that has not had the training. 


3. Recognition of the number of 
variables that may go into the pro- 
duction of certain results. 


4. Obtaining measures of perform- 
ance before and after training. 


5. Use of sampling techniques and 
statistical analysis. 


6. Use of such methods as: 


(a) Questionnaires, and interviews with 
participants, subordinates, and of- 
ficials. 

(b) Analysis of organization, production 
and personnel records. 

(c) Observation of work behavior by 
independent observers. 

(d) Observation of and interviews with 
groups. 

(e) Arrangement of an _ experimental 
situation with independent variables 
controlled, so that effects on such 
dependent variables as production 
and morale may be measured. 


While we may find it impractical 
to fully utilize experimental design 
in evaluating an organization’s pro- 
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gram, there are some _ standards 
against which we can check the ade- 
quacy of our effort. These are given 
below. 


Requirements for an Evaluation Plan 


The plan that is used to evaluate 
a supervisory training program should 
meet the following basic requirements: 

1. Provide information to manage- 
ment as to the results of the training 
effort—that is, how closely the pro- 
gram came toward achieving its es- 
tablished objectives. 

2. Be administratively feasible— 
that is, practical to apply within the 
resources of the organization and with 
a minimum of expense and disturbance 
of personnel. 

3. Provide for a systematic and 
unbiased means of collecting informa- 
tion. 

4. Contribute information that can 
be used selectively to improve the 
training program. 


The accompanying exhibits (1-4), 
which are intended to serve as guides 
in the development of an evaluation 
plan, indicate a number of ways in 
which the effects of supervisory train- 
ing may be studied, and suggest some 
indicators of favorable results. In 
effect, they break down the evaluation 
process into levels convenient 
analysis. 

Within each level we ask: What 
are we looking for here? 

Then we ask: How do we find this? 

And lastly: What are the positive 
indications, the affirmative evidence 
that we have found what we are 
looking for? 

(Text continued on page 389) 


for 
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In-Course Evaluation of Participants’ Progress 


APPRAISAL OF EFFECTS OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
AT THE “TRAINING-ROOM LEVEL” 


What we are looking for: 
Increased knowledge 


Acquired skills 


Changes in expressed attitudes 
Indications of interest 
Degree of participation 

e Acceptance of training given 


How do we find this? 


Equivalent forms of same test at 
beginning and end of training. 
End-of-course information test based 
on course-content material. 


Attitude questionnaire before and on 
completion of training. 





End-of-course questionnaire asking 
for participants’ appraisal of course. 


Record of attendance, particularly 
when voluntary. 


Amount of participation. 


Extent to which trainees bring in 
questions and problems. 

Have a trainee serve as “observer” 
at each session and report to group 
on effectiveness of session. 

Reports by the training officer. 
Reports of outside observers. 
Interviews with trainees’ superiors to 
ascertain any changes in supervisors’ 
behavior while in training. 


Direct observation during 
” 


up. 
Listen to what trainees are saying. 


“follow- 


Positive indicators 
Significantly higher test scores at 
end of training. 

Good performance on 
test. 

Expression of favorable view of 
course in  end-of-course question- 
naires, particularly when supported 
by specific illustrations. 

Good attendance; trainees arrive on 
time. 

Trainee participation in discussions 
is widespread, intense, and thought- 
ful. 

Trainees bring in real problems that 
are important to them, with seeming 
expectation of getting help in their 
solution. 

Initial indifference to training 
changes during course to strong in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 


Trainees say their bosses should 
have this training. 

Favorable reports from participants, 
observers, superiors. 

Observation during “follow-up” that 
trainees are beginning to apply 
learned material on-the-job. 





information 


Value. Evaluation at this level provides information as to the internal effective- 
ness of the training as a process. It indicates how well you are doing while you are 
doing it. It demonstrates the immediate results of training. 

Limitations. This is the level at which evaluation is most frequently done, when 
done. However, it does not give us the answer to the key question: Did the training 
result in better supervisors? We know this only by y———»> 





EXHIBIT 2 
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Measuring Impact on the Supervisors After Training 


APPRAISAL OF EFFECTS OF TRAINING AS SHOWN IN SUBSEQUENT 
MopiFiep BEHAVIOR ON-THE-JoB 


What we are looking for: 


e The transfer of instruction into changed behavior and attitudes 


on-the-job 


e The extent and duration of such change 


e Whether changes are positive, contributing to improved 
efficiency, production, and employee satisfaction 


e Whether progress has been made in meeting the specific 


objectives of the training 


How do we find this? 


By asking the trainees at periodic 
intervals following the completion of 
training whether they have benefited 
from the program. 





By having them complete a question- 
naire at intervals following training. 


Through interviews or questionnaires 
obtain concrete illustrations of be- 
havior or attitude change by having 
them report specific incidents. 


Use of attitude surveys. 


Ask subordinates whether there have 
been any changes in their bosses, 
and obtain indications of this change. 


Ask the superiors of the trainees— 
they usually are in the best position 
to judge. 


Positive indicators 





©@ Trainees report, over a period of 


time, that they have benefited from 
the training. 


Trainees support this opinion with 
specific illustrations of problems 
solved, production upped, etc. 


Increase of positive responses on at- 
titude surveys. 


Bosses informally report improve- 
ments in their subordinates. 


Systematically obtained judgments 
indicate improved supervisory per- 
formance. 


Where training in democratic leader- 
ship has been part of the program, 
subordinates report favorable lead- 
ership qualities in their supervisors. 
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How do we find this? 





@ Arrange for post-training meetings 
with trainees where progress can be 
reviewed. 


Direct observation of participants at 
their places of work. 


Analysis of unit records: turnover, 
grievances, production, waste, cus- 
tomer complaints, training time of 
new employees, etc. 


Review of merit ratings. 


Compare those who have had train- 
ing with those who have not. Are 
their work units more productive; 
are they obtaining better coopera- 
tion from subordinates? 


Job-measurement techniques. 
Review of performance standards. 


Refer to “need units” developed 
during initial need survey. Are prob- 
lems which were evidenced then still 
in existence? Has there been some 
improvement? 


Positive indicators 





@ At post-training review sessions, 
trainees report they have been using 
learned materials. 


® You see the trainees actually using 
on the job what they have been 
taught. 


® Records analysis shows production 
up, lower turnover, etc. 


®@ Improved performance is reflected 
in merit ratings, or multiple-judg- 
ment appraisals. 


@ More supervisors are qualified for 
higher-level assignments. 


@ Trained supervisors are doing better 


than untrained. 


© Supervisors are meeting established 
performance standards. 


@ Probiems which were identified in 
need study have been resolved or 
ameliorated. (Evaluation is the re- 
flection in time of the needs study.) 


Value. This tells us what we really want to know about the program: its effect 
on people in the organization. 


Limitations. How good the evaluation is depends on the appraisal procedures 
used, the extent to which these procedures were systematically and impartially 
applied, and the quality of the analysis of the data obtained. One should bear in 
mind that the response one gets to interviews or questionnaires depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the questions asked and how they were asked. You can be 
reasonably sure of your results, however, if the obtained judgments substantially 
correspond to evidences obtained from records analysis, observations, and reports of 
specific instances. The tighter you can tie your evaluation down to specific items of 


performance, the more valid the results. 
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Measuring Impact on the Organization 


This is appraisal of the effects of supervisory training on the organization. What 
we have said about effects on the supervisors also has application here. It is merely 
a matter of focus. It is taking a look at training within the framework of the activity 
as a whole. 


Most of the indices of successful training that we have discussed are sub-goals 
of a larger objective. Examples of sub-goals are high scores on a supervisory in- 
formation test, expressions of satisfaction with training given, specific application of 
learned material, lower turnover, etc. What we are interested in is the meaning of 
these in terms of a more effective organization; in terms of mission accomplishment. 


Since training is an administrative sub-system, one of the instruments by which 
management promotes its goals, we probably cannot accurately measure its relative 
contribution, but we can obtain evidence that it has played a significant part in 
organizational success. 


What we are looking for: 


An improved supervisory force 


Improved interdepartmental functioning—intergroup impact 


Improved productivity and morale, organization-wide 
Improved communications, vertically and horizontally 
Greater customer or public satisfaction with services rendered 


An adequate reservoir of talent to meet present promotion and 
future expansion needs 


How do we find this? Positive indicators 


®@ Through a management audit. @ There is a direct relationship be- 

© Reports of inspections by central tween that which has been taught in 
office. training and the expectations and 

© Departmental or bureau inspections. practices of higher management. 

© Survey by specially appointed com- Favorable audit or survey reports, 
mittee. indicating good management prac- 

© Questionnaires, morale surveys, analy- tices and healthy organizational 
sis of records. climate. 

© Ask the customers or public about Improved organizational effectiveness 
the kind of service or product they in showing up in cost and quality 
are getting. figures. 
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How do we find this? 





©® Budget, accounting, cost, and pro- 
duction records. 


© Executives report adequate supply 
of management personnel to meet 
present and future personnel needs. 


® Observation of staff conference func- 
tioning and effectiveness. 


@ Reports of 
necks.” 


reduction in “bottle- 


© Expressions by employees and em- 
ployee groups of satisfaction with 
supervisory force. 


@ Ask the “boss”—he knows. 


of training. 


Limitations. 


Value. Analysis at this level is usually done by higher administrative levels with 
or without the participation of the training staff. It indicates how the training effort 
is intermeshed into over-all management. It puts perspective on the ultimate goals 


The relative contribution of the training can only be estimated. 


Positive indicators 





® Good supply of promotable super- 
visors. 


@ Better teamwork and communication 
between organizational segments. 


© Evidence of greater adaptability and 
flexibility on part of staff. 


© Reduction in intergroup frictions. 


@ Major “bottlenecks” 
cleared away. 


® Good 
ships. 


in production 
relation- 


labor-management 


®@ The “boss” is pleased. 


Where other phases of management are good, training results will be good. Train- 
ing may have been effective, but if it is bucking a downstream, poor management 
current, its results may be difficult to discern. 


Since training deals principally with behavior change, judgment should be 
tempered with the knowledge that such change comes slowly; that we move toward 
ultimate goals by the progressive achievement of proximal goals; and that, with 
training, we do not seek to remake the organization, but to achieve some favorable 
modifications in what its people do and how well they work together. 











EXHIBIT 4 (Continued) 


These exhibits indicate a number 
of ways whereby the effects of super- 
visory training may be studied, and 
also suggest some indicators of favor- 
able results. An evaluation plan of a 
given organization will make use of 
only some of these factors. Which 
methods are used will depend on the 
nature of the training and the re- 
sources the organization puts into the 
evaluation study. 


Two Sample Plans 


The most effective evaluation plans 
use before-and-after analysis, control 
groups, and observation of changes by 
independent observers. It is admin- 
istratively possible to adapt these 
research methods to a medium-sized 
organization—when the training pro- 
gram is built upon a careful needs 
survey. Here is how it can be done: 
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Before training 


1. Based upon the findings of the sur- 
vey of training needs, prepare a list 
of needs that the training course 
was designed to meet, i.e., its ob- 
jectives. 

. Record, as definitively and objec- 
tively as possible, the evidence or 
problems upon which these needs 
were based. Examples of problems 
are excessive turnover, low produc- 
tion, absenteeism, and poor coordina- 
tion between sections. 

. Record how these problems became 
known. The “need unit analysis 
form,” illustrated on page 347 of the 
January, 1956, issue of PERSONNEL 
may be used for this purpose. 


After training 


1. About three to six months after the 
training is completed, examine, in 
the same way as you originally sur- 
veyed for training needs, for evidence 
as to the current nature and extent 
of problems previously identified. 

. In the survey, obtain information 
from the participants and also from 
superiors and subordinates. The Iat- 
ter serve as independent observers. 
Note whether changes have taken 
place in units where training (a) had 
been given, and (b) had not been 
given. Supervisors not trained con- 
stitute the control group, and are 
used for comparison purposes. It is 
important that the control group be 
matched in all pertinent elements as 
closely as possible to the group of 
supervisors given the training. By 
using the control group, it is pos- 
sible to deduce that the changes 
that have occurred are due to the 
training given. 


Where the interest in evaluation is 
primarily on how much of the train- 
ing has been absorbed and how well 
it has been applied, the evaluation may 
center on in-course and post-course 
comparisons. An outline of a prac- 
tical evaluation plan for a medium- 
sized organization, where the training 
may not have been built upon a de- 
tailed needs survey, is given below: 

1. Observe supervisors during training 
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course for indications of interest, 
extent of participation, and practi- 
cality and effectiveness of discussion. 

. Have the participants fill out an 
anonymous questionnaire at the 
completion of the course, indicating 
their opinion of the course, what ses- 
sions they liked, and what they got 
out of it. 

. Three to six months after training, 
ask the participants to report suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful applications 
of the training. This can be done 
by interview or questionnaire. 

. Have follow-up meetings with the 
training group at intervals after the 
completion of training to review 
problems and to discuss applications 
of learned materials. 

. Obtain independent evidence of 
training success (or lack of it) from 
superiors, subordinates, and records. 

. Prepare a checklist showing the ob- 
jectives of the training, and the kinds 
of behavior change that should re- 
sult from the training. Using this 
checklist as a guide, ask the par- 
ticipants’ superiors if they have noted 
any favorable changes in the per- 
formance of the trainees. 

. Sometimes, it may be feasible to ob- 

tain, through questionnaires or atti- 
tude surveys, the reactions of the 
workers to the performance of their 
supervisors. 
Supporting information can frequent- 
ly be found in a review of selected 
production and personnel records, 
particularly data on turnover, griev- 
ances, absenteeism, accidents, and 
production. 

. Of the various measures used in 
evaluation, the two that are prob- 
ably most effective are (a) the rat- 
ings of trainees’ performance by their 
superiors, and (b) the opinions of 
the trainees themselves. 


Perspective on Results 


An evaluation study may show that 
some changes in the direction of im- 
proved attitudes or performance have 
taken place. The next question is: 
How much improvement does there 
have to be in order for a program to 
be considered successful? The answer 
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to this lies in the expectations of 
management. 

There is a tendency to expect too 
much from short, formal training 
courses. We cannot look for large 
results from one-shot courses, or for 
dramatic changes in the basic social 
behavior of people on the basis of 
a few weeks of training. 

Supervisory training is a slow and 
cumulative process, which when in- 
telligently and regularly applied tends 
in time to bring improvement in the 
work performance of employees. What 
we can expect is interest on the part 
of the trainees, and some indications 
of progress toward established goals. 

Results can best be measured when 
the training is built on the specific 
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needs of individuals. Suppose, for 
example, that a supervisor is not 
doing as well as he might, because he 
is poor in giving instructions to his 
subordinates. If, through training, 
his ability to instruct is improved, 
and this improvement results in less 
spoilage of goods in his unit, then 
we have measured results. 

A supervisor is trained because, 
through need determination, it has 
been found that he does part of his 
job inadequately or could do another 
part of his job better. The results of 
the training are measured by examin- 
ing again these same parts of his job, 
in much the same way as they were 
examined initially. Evaluation, thus, 
is the correlate of need determination. 


Announce 1956 Sessions of Training Laboratory in 
Group Development 


BASED UPON ten years of pioneering research and experience in the field of train- 
ing leaders in the skills and understandings necessary for developing effective 
groups, the National Training Laboratory in Group Development will hold two 
three-week laboratory sessions at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine this year, from 
June 17 through July 6 and from July 22 through August 10. 


Approximately 125 applicants will be accepted for each of these two sessions. 
Persons involved in problems of working with groups in a training, consultant, 
or leadership capacity in any field are invited to apply. 

The training program is organized so that each trainee group is enabled to 
use its own experience as a laboratory example of group development. Group 
skills of analysis and leadership are practiced through the use of role-playing 
and observer techniques. Concentrated clinics provide training in the skills of 
the consultant and the trainer in human relations skills. Training groups explore 
and experience the role of the group in the larger social environment in which it 
exists. Finally, a major portion of the last week of the sessions is spent in 
planning and practicing application of Laboratory learnings to back-home jobs. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the Division of Adult Education service of the 
National Education Association and by the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
of the University of Michigan. For further details write to the National Training 
Laboratory, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





. . » Social science research can go far in helping 
to solve practical business problems, particularly 
when skill and imagination are used in adapting 
its findings to a company’s individual situation. 
Here is an interesting case in point. 


Changing Absence Rates 
An Application of Research Findings 


FLOYD C. MANN 


Survey Research Center 
University of Michigan 


SINCE THE WAR, human relations re- 
search has discovered facts about the 
behavior of people in large organiza- 
tions faster than this new knowledge 
has been assimilated by industry. We 
know little as yet as to how to com- 
municate and introduce these findings 
so that they will be blended into the 
thinking and the daily practice of 
supervisors and managers. Various 
methods are being tried, and we can 
learn from each of them. Accounts 
of the effectiveness of these different 
methods provide guides on how to 
apply research findings and suggest 
possible approaches to use in investi- 
gating ways whereby they can be 


JOHN E. SPARLING 


Employee Communications 
and Research 
The Detroit Edison Company 


utilized. The latter is actually an 
important but neglected area of hu- 
man relations research. 

This paper describes one way in 
which findings from a study of em- 
ployee absences were put to work to 
change absence rates in an electric 
light and power company. The re- 
sults of the study, which was carried 
out by a university group, were com- 
bined with information on the com- 
pany’s absence policy and statistics, 
and reported into the organization 
through a series of interlocking meet- 
ings with organizational teams. There- 
after, absence rates went down. 

While there is some evidence of a 





Note: This paper presents a single case of some of the exploratory work which has to 
be done to learn more about various processes of communicating and utilizing research 


findings. A number of people have shared directly or indirectly in this project. 


Miss 


Carol Ridley and Miss Helen Tucker worked on this particular change project at several 
different phases. Mr. Peter Helmers, Jr., contributed enormously to the readability of this 


paper. 





cause-and-effect relationship here, it 
should be pointed out that this was 
an exploratory study into some of 
the problems underlying the applica- 
tion and uses of social science re- 
search within a large-scale organiza- 
tion. These are not findings from a 
controlled field experiment. The story 
is presented here only so that others 
may know of one approach in creat- 
ing organizational change that is be- 
ing explored. 


Aims of the University Study 


The Human Relations Program at 
the University of Michigan Institute 
for Social Research has, in recent 
years, done a number of studies on 
individual and organizational be- 
havior in The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany. In 1950, as a part of two 
larger studies into the factors associ- 
ated with attitude changes, informa- 
tion was collected on employees’ 
absences and attitudes toward work 
situations. These two sets of data 
were used to test the relationship 
between the absences and work sat- 
isfactions of white- and blue-collar 
workers. 


The study gave the university re- 
search group an opportunity to in- 
vestigate different types of absence 
rates as objective measures of the 
effectiveness of an organization. In 
particular, it provided a chance to test, 
at a different time and in a more 


rigorous fashion, the assumption 
which had grown out of the studies of 
“absenteeism” during World War II— 
that high absence rates were an index 
of low employee satisfaction. Earlier 
studies had been based on employee 
populations with abnormally high 
absence rates in mushrooming indus- 
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tries; few researchers had tried to 
demonstrate the relationship quantita- 
tively. Our 1950 study was done in a 
company with comparatively low turn- 
over and absence rates—a company 
enjoying a slow, steady growth in a 
relatively stable and only partially 
mobilized economy. 

Employees working at two totally 
different types of work were studied. 
One group was composed of employees 
in clerical and accounting jobs; the 
other of workers on the construction 
and maintenance of electric power 
lines. Two kinds of absence rates were 
used—man-days-lost and frequency-of- 
absence. The former was simply the 
number of working days an employee 
was not on the job; the latter was de- 
fined as the number of times an em- 
ployee missed a half day or longer. 
The frequency-of-absence rate mini- 
mized the effect of prolonged illnesses 
and maximized frequent, short-term 
absences. A work group absence rate 
rather than an individual rate was 
used to reduce the effect of individual 
and fortuitous factors. 


The General Findings 


In general it was found that, for 
men, low absence rates were associ- 
ated with high satisfactions in the 
work situation and, conversely, high 
absence rates with low work situation 
satisfactions. For both white- and blue- 
collar groups, absences were related to 
how the men felt about their supervisor 
and other people in their work group. 
For example, this is what men in low 
frequency-of-absence groups said 
about their supervision: 


1. They felt very free to discuss job 
problems with their supervisor. 

2. The supervisor had time to talk over 
personal problems. 
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3. The supervisor held meetings with 
the whole group on common prob- 
lems. 

This is what the low-absence groups 

said about their groups: 


4. They felt they were really a part 
of their group. 


5. The group had lots of team spirit. 


6. The group was better than others in 
sticking together to get what it 
wanted. 


. The group was better than others 
in getting the job done. 


Relationship Between Absences 
And Attitudes 


Other findings showed that low 
absences were associated with other 
work satisfactions, but not consistently 
for both white- and blue-collar men. 
One or the other group was affected by 
feelings about financial and job status, 
by the kind of work they did, by their 
attitude toward the company in gen- 
eral. How an employee felt about his 
supervisor and how he felt about his 
associates were the only two groupings 
of attitudes related to absence rates 
for both kinds of workers. Thus, these 
findings suggest that absences in gen- 
eral reflect most sharply the quality 
of the relationship between the em- 
ployee and other people in the work 
situation. 

A second major finding was that 
the days-lost absence rate was much 
less sensitive than absence frequency 
for showing this relationship between 
attitudes and absences. This finding 
was obtained from two analyses done 
for white-collar men using both meas- 
ures of absence. Earlier studies! had 
suggested that incidences of absence 
1 Covner, Bernard J., ““Management Factors Af- 
fecting Absenteeism,” Harvard Business Review, 
January, 1950, i 42-48. Fox, John B., and 
sees erome Absenteeism: Management's 


Problem. Boston: Harvard Business School, 
Business Research Studies No. 29, 1943. 
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would be a more discriminating index 
of work satisfactions. This study dem- 
onstrated quantitatively the accuracy 
of this hypothesis. Frequency of ab- 
sences may reflect more precisely than 
days absent the attempts of workers 
to escape the cumulative social and 
psychological frustrations of the work 
situation. In contrast, it is more prob- 
able that the number of man-days lost 
measures physical disability and illness 
in the workforce. 

It was also interesting to note that 
the relationship between absences and 
attitudes held especially for jobs of 
low skill level—and for men only. No 
significant relationships were found 
for women. These additional facts 
came from more refined analyses of 
absences and attitudes of office workers 
in accounting departments. 

These results were published in a 
technical article? and in a more popu- 
lar form.* These publications were used 
by the company’s communications and 
research department in developing a 
plan for putting the findings to work. 


The Company: Absence Policy and 
Experience 


About the time the research team 
was completing its study, Detroit Edi- 
son held a series of meetings with 
supervisors on employee relations 
problems. From questions raised by 
supervisors, it became clear that one 
area of common concern was the ad- 
ministration of the absence policy. 
Supervisors wanted to know more 


* Metzner, Helen, and Mann, Floyd ¢.. 


“Em- 
ployee Attitudes and Absences,” Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 4, Winter, 1953, pp. 
467-485. 

*Mann, Floyd C., and Baumgartel, Howard, 
Absences and Employee Attitudes in an Electric 
Power Compan ae for Social Research, 
University of Michigan higan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





about the thinking behind the pay- 
during-absence plan, and more facts 
about general and departmental ex- 
perience; they wanted more informa- 
tion on causes of absences, and advice 
on handling absenteeism. In response 
to these requests, the company decided 
to prepare a booklet that would help 
the supervisor.* The booklet contained 
four sections: 

1. General information about the 
absence policy. This spelled out the 
policy in detail, and indicated where 
further information could be found 
in the company’s general orders. (At 
Detroit Edison, as many as 20 days 
a year can be used for personal illness, 
death or illness in the family, and 
necessary personal business. Days not 
used during a year accumulate in a 
“sick bank” up to a maximum of 60 
days—but only the current year’s al- 
lowance can be used for personal af- 
fairs absences. ) 

This section emphasized the insur- 
ance-like principle involved, the pro- 
hibitive cost that would result if each 
employee felt entitled to use the maxi- 
mum allowance. It was recognized 
that the plan was difficult to adminis- 
ter because employees had to be treat- 
ed on the basis of individual circum- 
stances, and much responsibility fell 
on the supervisor. 

2. General information about the 
absence problem in the United States 
and in the company. “Absenteeism” 
was defined, and accompanied by a 
formula for calculating the rate. Super- 
visors were reminded that absence 
rates are related to weather conditions, 
area labor markets, and the sex of em- 
*Information on Absences and the Administra- 
tion of Absence Policies, The Detroit Edison 


Company, Personnel Planning Department, Au- 
gust, 1953. 
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ployees; that the best figures available 
show a 6 to 9 per cent rate in wartime, 
as against 3.5 to 4 per cent in peace- 
time; that the average number of days 
of paid absence per employee at De- 
troit Edison had risen from 7.6 in 
1947 to 8.4 in 1951. 

The tangible cost of this rise in 
dollars and cents was shown by charts, 
along with an indication of the in- 
tangible cost of calling in a replace- 
ment at premium rates, of time lost 
in making adjustments in workloads, 
and getting a team to carry on short- 
handed. The section closed with a 
chart showing the distribution of em- 
ployees by days of paid absence, dem- 
onstrating that excessive absence was 
a minority problem. 

3. Causes of absences in other com- 
panies and in Detroit Edison. Super- 
visors were informed that there is no 
single cause for excessive absences— 
that the reasons may originate within 
the individual, the company, or the 
community. After showing a distribu- 
tion of reasons given by Edison em- 
ployees in 1951 (and emphasizing that 
reasons are not necessarily causes), 
the findings from the Survey Research 
Center’s study of absences and em- 
ployee attitudes in the company were 
given in detail. 

4. Suggestions for reducing ab- 
sences. Ideas were given to supervisors 
on how they might proceed, depending 
on whether the problem was seen as 
one of individual personality, lack of 
information and understanding, or as 
growing out of interpersonal relations. 
It was suggested that the most effective 
approach would probably involve a 
consideration of absences as both a: 
individual and a group phenomenon. 

A five-step plan for working with 
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the chronic absentee was proposed— 
including careful investigation of 
causes and disciplining when neces- 
sary. Appropriate times were suggested 
for discussions of the absence policy, 
to make sure that it was understood. 
This section stressed the importance 
of improving work relations between 
employees and supervisors, and within 
the work group itself. The booklet 
concluded by emphasizing that ab- 
senteeism is to some extent a human 
relations problem. 

The booklet was pre-tested in dis- 
cussions with groups of supervisors 
and revised several times before print- 
ing. 


How the Findings Were 
Communicated 


Having placed the research group’s 
findings in the setting of Detroit Edi- 
son’s specific policies and problems 
in administering its pay-during-ab- 
sence plan, the company was now 
ready to present this material to all 
supervisors. The company’s booklet, 
together with the University’s research 
report and a useful reprint from a 
management magazine,” were com- 
bined into a “supervisor conference 
unit.” 

This was presented through a chain 
of interlocking conferences starting at 
the top of the organization, and then 
proceeding step by step down through 
the various levels. Managers met first 
with their department heads, depart- 
ment heads met with second-line super- 
visors, and finally second-line super- 
visors discussed the unit with the first- 
line supervisors or foremen who re- 
ported to them. Each meeting involved 


5**What Makes People Absent?” Modern Indus- 
try, June 15, 1953, pp. 47-50. 
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an organizational team—each superior 
and his immediate subordinates con- 
sidering the absence booklet, the prob- 
lem, and the research findings to- 
gether. These meetings were nearly 
always led by the line supervisor re- 
sponsible for the particular organiza- 
tional team or family. After the ma- 
terials had been discussed, each sub- 
ordinate in the organizational team 
with supervisory responsibilities was 
expected to hold a similar meeting 
with those subordinate supervisors 
who reported to him. 

The value of using this system of 
interlocking conferences had been 
suggested previously,® and actually 
demonstrated in a field experiment on 
attitude change wichin this company.’ 
Group discussions by a superior and 
his subordinates are important in 
coming to grips with a problem and 
in facilitating attitude and behavioral 
changes. Such discussions have been 
shown to allow a pooling of informa- 
tion and experience that leads to solu- 
tions that all members of the group 
are willing to accept and carry 
through. They help to clarify goals 
and set objectives that are attainable. 


Initial Results of the Conference 
System 


One of the early results of the con- 
ferences at Detroit Edison was a re- 
quest for a uniform method of re- 
cording absences, so that comparisons 


Kurt, “Group Decision and_ Social 


6 Lewin, , 
hange.”” In Newcomb and Hartley, Readings 


in Social Psychology. Holt and 
Company, 1947. See also, Mann, F. and Likert, 
R., “The Need for Research on the Communica- 
tion of Research Results,””’ Human Organization, 
Vol. 11, No. 4, Winter 1952, pp. 15-19. 
™ F. and Baumgartel, H., Survey Feed- 
back Experiment: An Evaluation of a Program 
for the Utilization of Survey Findings. Mono- 
raph in erepeceeee. Survey Research Center, 
Garversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


New York: 
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1953 
All employees 

(N = 10,497) 

Number of days absent 

Frequency of absence  o...ccccccmecnenennens 





TABLE | 
Changes in Paid Absence Rates, 1953-1954 
The Detroit Edison Company 


PERCENTAGE 


1954 CHANGE 


DIFFERENCE 





8.4 
3.9 


—0.4 
—0.5 


— 45 
—114 








could be made across the company. In 
the past there had been minor varia- 
tions among departments in the inter- 
pretation of the absence policy. The 
research findings about the difference 
between man-days-lost and frequency- 
of-absence were discussed. The sim- 
plicity of the definition of the latter 
led to the suggestion that both sets of 
absence rates should be computed and 
made available by major operational 
units within the company. 

A new system of recording depart- 
mental absence information has since 
been designed and placed in operation. 
This provides for quarterly and an- 
nual reports on rates of absence for’ 
the company as a whole, for major 
departments, and for different classifi- 
cations of employees. 

These supervisory discussions start- 
ed in the fall of 1953. Most depart- 
ments completed their chain by the 
end of the year, the remainder finished 
the following spring. The new system 
of recording absences started in late 
1953 and was extended back to cover 
the whole year. 


Changes in Absence Rates 


The general picture of what has 
happened in The Detroit Edison Com- 


pany since these conferences is reflect- 


ed in changes in both kinds of ab- 
sence rates—number of days and fre- 
quency. The 1954 days-absent rate 
was 4.5 per cent lower than the 1953 
rate. The frequency-absence rate 
dropped nearly three times as much— 
over 11.4 per cent. 

The general relationship between 
the two rates, along with the change 
in absence rates, is shown in Table 1. 
The average days-absent rate is about 
twice as high as the frequency rate. 

The change between 1953 and 1954 
varied significantly between men and 
women. As may be seen from Table 2, 
both rates dropped for men. Only the 
frequency rate dropped for women. 

As might be expected, this table 
shows women’s absence rates to be 
higher than men’s. The absence rates 
for men in this company appear to 
be at about the level experienced in 
most companies. The rate for women 
seems to be considerably lower.® 

Table 3 shows how the frequency- 
of-absence rate decreased for both men 


8 Accurate industry-wide figures on absence rates 
are not available and the estimates which are 
made vary widely since there is no standard 
method of computing rates. The most frequently 
quoted rates are from 6 to 9 per cent during 


a war period, as against estimates of 3.5 to 
4 per cent for peacetime. These percentages 
must be multiplied by the number of scheduled 
workdays to get the average number of days 
absent. The scheduled number of workdays 
now used is approximately 255. 
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and women working at the three 
major job classifications used in this 
organization. As will be seen, some of 
the decreases in this rate were dra- 
matic. The largest was for the women 
working at building cleaning-and-serv- 
ice jobs, which went down more 
than 20 per cent, and was matched by 
a 25 per cent drop in their days-ab- 
sent rate. The second largest decline 
in frequency was for the 4,500 non- 
shift men working at various trades 
and operating jobs. Here, the fre- 
quency drop was over 14 per cent and 
days-absent rate fell 8.2 per cent. 
Supervisory and staff men had the 
lowest incidence of absence in both 
1953 and 1954, as well as the lowest 
number of man-days lost. 


When the absence rates were studied 


by department, it was found that the 
days-absent rate decreased in 12 of 


17 departments, with frequency drop- 
ping in 15 of them. Frequency of 
absences increased in only one de- 
partment, and then only by 0.1 of an 
absence; in another department there 
was no change. The frequency rate 
dropped as much as 24 per cent in one 
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of the company’s larger departments. 
In five departments, the days-absent 
rate decreased between 13 and 25 per 
cent. In three others, however, it in- 
creased about 15 per cent. In one 
small department, there was a jump 
of over 50 per cent.® 


The decreases in absence rates ana- 
lyzed above occurred primarily be- 
cause of a marked drop in rates during 
the first three quarters of 1954. The 
extent of this decrease for the average 
number of paid absence days per em- 
ployee for this period is shown in 
Exhibit 1. 


Possible Influence of General 
Business Conditions 


In the last quarter of 1954, both of 
the absence rates increased sharply, 
and exceeded the rates for the last 
quarter of 1953. Since absence rates 
have been shown to be related to busi- 
ness indices, this increase raised the 
question whether the total change be- 
tween 1953 and 1954 was not simply 
®As might be expected, there tended to be a 
relationship between changes in the frequency 


and number of absence rates by department. 
The actual product-moment correlation was 0.42. 





Men (N = 9,050) 
Number of days absent 


Frequency of absence ..cccccccommm 
Women (N = 1,447) 


Number of days absent 200.0... 


Frequency of absence 





TABLE 2' 


Changes in Paid Absence Rates by Sex, 1953-1954 
The Detroit Edison Company 


1953 


8.6 
4.2 


PERCENTAGE 


1954 DIFFERENCE CHANGE 





8.2 
3.7 


—0.4 
—0.5 


— 46 
—11.9 
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White collar, clerical 


Men (N = 1,421) 
Women (N = 1,271) 





Blue collar, trades and operating 
Men 
Non-shift (N = 4,501) 
Shift (N = 
(N = 





Women 


Supervisory and staff 
Men (N = 1,774) 
Women (N = 43) —............. 








TABLE 3 
Change in Frequency of Paid Absences by Job Level, 1953-1954 


PERCENTAGE 


1954 DIFFERENCE CHANGE 





3.8 — 0.3 
5.6 —0.1 


— 73 
— 18 








a function of general business condi- 
tions in Michigan at the time.’® 

To explore this possibility,’ changes 
in absence rates in The Detroit Edison 
Company for this period were com- 
pared with the changes in absence 
rates regularly computed in a similar 
organization operating in the Detroit 
area. For women, the picture was not 
clear cut. In the second company, 
short-term absences were increasing, 
and the total number of days absent 
was decreasing at the time when at 
Detroit Edison also days-absent were 
increasing and frequency was decreas- 


10 Unemployment in Michigan rose steadily from 
about 25,000 in the first and second quarters 
in 1953 to between 100,000 and 140,000 in the 
first three quarters of 1954, and then started 
declining in the fourth quarter. 


12 It was pointed out earlier that this study of 
the application of findings was not designed 
to produce precise quantitative evidence of the 
effect of this particular procedure in changing 
absence rates. More precise answers would 
have required control and experimental groups 
(companies or departments within a single 
company) as well as “before” and “after” 
measures. 


ing. However, for men, the results of 
this comparison were clear. Absence 
rates in the second company were in- 
creasing during the period when De- 
troit Edison rates for men were going 
down. 


Forces Behind the Changes 


Motivationally, several forces prob- 
ably contributed to this change in 
absence rates between 1953 and 1954. 
The variations among departments 
suggest the extent to which different 
combinations of the forces, or forces 
of varying intensity, were operating. 
While it is not possible in this study 
to specify with precision either the 
4act forces or their intensity, it is 
useful to speculate on what forces 
might have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about this over-all decrease in 
absence rates. 

We believe that two major forces 
contributed motivationally to this 
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Average Number Paid Absence Days Per Employee 
First Three Quarters’ Comparison 
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SUPERVISORS DISCUSSIONS ON 
ABSENCES STARTED 


EXHIBIT |! 








change: (1) the chain of supervisor 
conferences; and (2) the establish- 
ment of a new statistical series for the 
measurement of performance. 


1. Impact of the conference system. 
In the minds of supervisors, concern 
for absences was certainly generated 
in part through the series of supervisor 
conferences. These group discussions 
by the organizational teams probably 
set a number of motivational forces in 
action. The supervisors exchanged ex- 
periences, and got broader perspec- 
tives concerning the causes of ab- 
sences. These discussions put a new 
emphasis upon the social bases of 
absences, thus complementing the su- 
pervisors’ previous assumptions that 
absences were a problem of individual 
behavior. Moreover, the supervisors 
probably got from the meetings a 
clearer idea of how their team stood 
and what they might hope to accom- 


plish. Goals of lower absence rates 
were established within each team, 
and these group commitments may 
have materially affected the subsequent 
handling of absences. 


2. New computation procedures. 
Concern for absences was also prob- 
ably strengthened by the compilation 
and publication of absence-rate statis- 
tics. The first set of records to be 
published focused attention on the 
meaning of different types of rates 
and dramatized the differences between 
departments. It is noteworthy that the 
incidence rate—not previously com- 
puted—dropped nearly three times as 
much as the number-of-days rate. 
While the latter had been computed in 
the past, it had never received much 
attention from supervisors. Varying 
practices between departments had 
formerly made such records not com- 
parable. No serious attempt had been 





made to compute the series rapidly or 
to report results to supervisors so that 
they could see how their record for 
the year was building. 

A number of competitive pressures 
undoubtedly came into being with the 
establishment of standard definitions 
of absence rates and computation pro- 
cedures. While it had previously been 
possible for a supervisor to compare 
his present record with his own earlier 
record, the publication of annual 
figures for all departments enabled 
comparisons to be made for the first 
time with other units facing somewhat 
similar problems. Standardizing the 
computation of these series also an- 
swered an implicit but important ques- 
tion in the minds of the supervisory 
staff about subsequent accountability 
in this area of performance. 

The computation of two absence 
measures, both of which could be used 
for comparison by level in a particular 
vear, and by rate of change between 
years, was found to be useful because 
it increased the likelihood that both 
high- and low-performance depart- 
ments could be proud of some find- 
ings, and not so proud of others. This 
saved face, recognized improvement, 
and yet focused attention on those as- 
pects of the series which were com- 
paratively weak. 

The periodic reporting of what had 
been happening to absence rates gave 
credit for increasingly better perform- 
ance. On occasion, a series of weekly 
letters to supervisory personnel called 
attention to the reduction in absence 
rates, and underlined the important 
part that supervisors played in the 
effective and fair administration of 
the pay-during-absence plan. 

Some of the motivational forces 
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which have been identified in the pre- 
vious paragraphs were coercive, some 
non-coercive. Some forces for change 
originated outside the individual, and 
demanded action of him. Other forces 
originated within the individual him- 
self; these he tried to implement of 
his own volition. It is to be expected 
that the composition of these forces 
would vary with the individual, his 
level in the organization, his experi- 
ence at the supervisor conference he 
attended, and the administrative fol- 
low-up of absence statistics in his de- 
partment. 


Comparison Between Two Plants 


While it was beyond this study to 
investigate these differences through- 
out the company systematically, in two 
power plants it was possible to learn 
something of the differences in man- 
agement philosophy in handling ab- 
sences, and to find out from employees 
themselves how they felt about the 
way the absence policy was being ad- 
ministered. 

First, let us compare the absence 
rates in these two plants and the 
answers employees gave to two ques- 
tions from an attitude survey.'* Then, 
let us take a look at the way these two 
different plants administered the same 
absence policy. 

Absence rates for the two plants, 
X and Y, as compared with the com- 
bined rates for five Detroit Edison 
power plants, are shown in Table 4. 
Two significant facts stand out in this 
table. Absence rates dropped more 
sharply in Plant X, than in all five 


12 These two attitudinal questions were part of 
a general study of power plants as prototypes 
of automatic factories of the future. ata 
from this larger study are now being analyzed. 
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Five-Plant Combination 
Number of Days Absent ................. . 93 
Frequency of Absence 
Plant X 
Number of Days Absent ................. 
Frequency of Absence cco... ~ ae 
Plant Y 





Frequency of Absence WW... ; 


Number of Days Absent ................ 
Frequency of Absence 


probable com 
portance to 





TABLE 4 
Absence Rates in Power Plants, 1953-1954 
The Detroit Edison Company 


1953 


Number of Days Absent ................... 3.5° 
2.0* 


Percentage difference in 1954 between 
Plant Y and the five plants combined: 


* Plant Y was just beginning operations in 1953. The average number of employees for that 
year was 106. The La complement for 1954 was 162. 
i of complements between 1953 and 1954 ea attaching much im- 

difference and percentage change figures for P 


PERCENTAGE 
CHANGE 


1954 


DIFFERENCE 





8.2 
3.6 


—1.1 
—0.5 


—118 
—122 


7.2 
3.3 


—16 
— 0.8 


— 182 
—19.5 





4.3 
2.0 








This difference in the size and 


ant Y. 








plants combined between 1953 and 
1954. Absence rates in Plant Y in 
1954 (the first year this plant was at 
full complement) were markedly lower 
than in the five plants combined. Plant 
Y’s days-absent rate for 1954 was 48 
per cent less than the average for the 
five plants; its incidence rate was 44 
per cent below the average. 


Contrasts in Employee Attitudes 


Let us now turn from the objective 
attendance record to how employees 
felt about staying away from the 
stresses of the work situation. In 
December, 1954 the following ques- 
tion was asked of employees at both 
plants: 


How often do you feel you would 


rather stay away from the job than 
come in? 

To this question, the 170 employees 
at Plant X responded as follows: 


Per Cent 
Very frecqqemtly nc eccccenmnenenee es 


Very seldom, but have felt 

that way 
Never felt that Way ..0.cccccccccuco- 
No answer 








Thus, one out of five of the em- 
ployees in Plant X frequently felt that 
they would rather stay away from the 
job than come in. By contrast, the 
responses of the 140 employees in 
Plant Y showed the following tabula- 


tion: 





Per Cent 
Very frequently 


Fairly frequently 

Once in a while 

Very seldom, but have felt 
that way 

Never felt that way 

No answer 





To learn how the men felt about 
the way the absence policy was ad- 
ministered, they were asked: 


How do you feel about the way 
absences are handled in this plant? 
In answer to this question, the 
workers in Plant X responded: 
Per Cent 
Very fairly "| 


I oe ae 
Fair in some ways, not in others 32 
NE a IN, 
Very unfairly 

No answer 





Ser 


Responses of the workers in Plant 
Y were: 
Per Cent 
Very fairly 45 
79 


ee ee ee ae 
Fair in some ways, not in others 17 
Quite unfairly 

Very unfairly ..... 

NO aAMSWET  .nn.cccee- 





a . 100 


Thus, while four out of five em- 
ployees in Plant Y felt that the ab- 
sence policy was handled fairly, less 
than half that many in Plant X felt 
the same way. In Plant X about a 
third indicated they were handled 
fairly in some way, not in others; and 
almost another third felt that the 
absence policy was handled unfairly. 

Both objective absence rates and 
attitudes suggest that these plants dif- 
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fer on a number of points. It is not 
possible here to spell out all these 
differences,!* but several are specified 
to provide an accurate backdrop 
against which the sharp differences be- 
tween the two plants in the way ab- 
sences were treated by management 
can be viewed. 


Situational Differences Between 
The Two Plants 


Plant X was less modern, had nearly 
twice the work complement, and was 
located in a highly industrialized area. 
The physical design of the plant lent 
itself to a great deal of job specializa- 
tion (such as boiler, turbine, and elec- 
trical operation). This plant, along 
with the other plants which were in 
the system in 1952, had experienced 
the divisive effects of a first strike. 
Plant Y, on the other hand, was a 
new plant with no history of worker- 
management disagreements. It was 
located in a small town on the fringe 
of the Detroit metropolitan area. The 
more highly integrated production 
processes in the new plant required 
the integration of job functions and 
considerable job enlargement. The 
criteria used in selecting men to man 
this plant put a heavy premium on 
thorough technical skill in their old 
jobs, a capacity to be trained and to 
learn new procedures, and on the type 
of attendance records which would 
facilitate the learning of new jobs. 
These are the more important situa- 
tional differences to be kept in mind 
as we focus more sharply on the dif- 
ferences between the two plants in 
their management philosophies for 
handling absences. 


13 This is being done in a research monograph. 
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Absence Policy in Plant X 


The change in absence rates in 
Plant X was brought about by an in- 
crease in administrative control. 
Several years before the supervisor 
conferences on absences, the plant 
superintendent and his assistant be- 
came interested in how their absence 
rates were climbing. Their first action 
was to analyze absences both by fre- 
quency and by days per individual. 
Thereafter, it was decided that one 
of them should talk to every em- 
ployee whose frequency rate was in 
the upper 10 per cent—who had eight 
or more absences a year. 

The purpose of such meetings was 
to explain the nature of the pay- 
during-absence plan, to find out why 
the man was absent, and to caution 
him that unless his attendance im- 
proved, it might be necessary to prove 
the necessity of each absence. These 
meetings were held in the presence of 
the man’s foreman and his steward. 

The plant staff believes that these 
meetings underscored the company’s, 
and particularly the plant’s, concern 
with absence, and emphasized to fore- 
men, stewards, and men the impor- 
tance of reducing absenteeism if the 
liberal plan of 20 days a year was 
to remain in effect. They undoubtedly 
spread the word around the plant 
that high absences would lead to proof 
being required before absences were 
paid for. 

Most people talked to in this man- 
ner made a marked improvement in 
their absence record. Some did not, 
however, and a “reasonable proof” 
list came into existence—with anyone 
having more than six absences being 
asked to furnish a statement in writ- 
ing from a physician or another re- 
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sponsible person that the employee 
had been absent with cause. 

Later, the task of talking with these 
high absence-rate employees was dele- 
gated to second-line supervisors, who 
were not fully trained in conducting 
such interviews. There is some evi- 
dence that employees have felt in- 
creasingly concerned about the way 
the absence policy was implemented 
in this plant. 

The absence reports now being pre- 
pared quarterly by this plant are 
used to determine those who should 
be called in, talked to, and put on 
the reasonable-proof list. It is the 
hope of the plant management that 
foremen will be able to take over the 
interviews after they have had further 
training. 

In Plant X, the management classed 
employees as having good absence 
records or very poor records. They 
saw the problem as one requiring in- 
creased administrative control. A 
good deal of pressure was put on the 
individual employee to become more 
responsible. A member of the plant’s 
front office—the fourth level of super- 
vision over the men—talked with each 
employee with a poor record in the 
presence of his foreman and union 
steward. In this first meeting, the in- 
surance-like assumptions of the plan, 
and the operation of the “sick bank” 
were described. The employee was 
reassured that he was not going to 
be put on the reasonable-proof list 
immediately, but only if his absence 
record did not improve. While one 
purpose of this meeting was to find 
out why the man had been absent, 
experience with this relatively public 
review of a man’s record indicated 
that when the employee did start talk- 





ing, he usually tried to justify every 
one of his many absences. 

Employees quickly learned that 
once they were put on the list, their 
record had to be better than the 
plant average before their word would 
be taken without certification. Ex- 
perience with a reasonable-proof list 
also raised some doubts about its ef- 
fectiveness because it did not neces- 
sarily improve an employee’s attend- 
ance. The plant management favored 
having the employee’s supervisor talk 
with him when the frequency of ab- 
sence began to build up. But the first 
step they took in this direction—ask- 
ing the second-line supervisor to as- 
sume this responsibility—resulted in 
some repercussions. 


Absence Policy in Plant Y 


There was no formal administrative 
procedure for controlling absence 
rates in Plant Y. This was a relatively 
new plant, and initial operating prob- 
lems had taken so much time there 
had been little opportunity to hammer 
out a formal absence policy. More re- 
cently, the plant management had 
“thought about making some sort of a 
rule that after so many absences, not 
days, but frequency, some proof of 
absences would be required.” But 
their frequency record wasn’t bad, “so 
they never yet set up anything for- 
mal.” 

In fact, at a plant council meeting, 
they decided, “There wasn’t anything 
we wanted to do about it... . If a 
fellow begins taking more—if his 
frequency looks a little bit suspicious 
—we talk to him a little bit about it, 
just informally without any probing 
at all. The foreman does this on an 
informal basis. Actually the foremen 
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do these things informally on their 
own initiative.” Management in this 
plant did not feel that the foreman 
or the employees were under any 
pressure about changing absence 
rates. 

The plant management, especially 
the superintendent, did not believe in 
“stepping in” around the line to talk 
to the high-incidence man. The su- 
perintendent talked informally with 
members of his top staff about the 
need for being sure that the em- 
ployee’s absence record was really 
out of line. Sometimes he actually 
intervened to make sure that this was 
the case, and that the supervisor was 
not getting into a position where he 
might be accused of “playing favor- 
ites—noticing the record of one man 
and not another.” 

As company and departmental ab- 
sence statistics came in, they were 
put up on the bulletin board with 
other plant figures to let everyone 
see what a good record the plant had. 
In this plant, absences were looked 
upon as symptomatic of low morale. 
There was some feeling that, when 
this happened, “absences would be 
only one of your troubles, and you 
would want to try to raise the morale 
first before tackling the absence prob- 
lem.” 


Because of the relative informality 
with which absences were handled in 
this plant compared with other plants, 
there was some feeling that “there is 
no policy”—certainly no standard set 
of rules. Plant management had not 
agreed on how many frequencies 
would be allowed before an employee 
would be put on proof. While it was 
felt that this was a “kind of procras- 
tination” and “dragging of the feet,” 
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most of the top staff at the plant were 
pleased with the way it had worked 
out. Both their absence rates for 1954 
were over 40 per cent lower than the 
figures for all employees in the de- 
partment as a whole. 


Effectiveness of Both Approaches 


This contrast in the administration 
of the same company-wide policy in 
two plants highlights the difference 
in the methods being used to control 
or change absence rates in different 
organizational units. Both plants con- 
sider their approaches effective in 
handling their particular absence 
problem. 

Plant X’s absence rate has de- 
creased sharply in comparison to 
other plants. Plant Y’s rates are sig- 
nificantly lower than found in the 
other five plants combined. While 
both plants are getting results from 
their point of view, more than twice 
as many employees in Plant Y feel 
that the absence policy is handled 
fairly in their plant than do the 
employees in Plant X. Very few (2 
per cent) in Plant Y feel frequently 
that they would rather stay home 
than come in. In Plant X, 20 per cent 
feel they would rather stay away from 
the job. 

The findings in these two plants are 
consistent with findings in a con- 
trolled field experiment’ where the 
Survey Research Center tried to 
change productivity in four parallel 
divisions by lowering the level of 
control and responsibility in two, 


14 Morse, N., “Basic Dimensions of Experiment 
in Social Control: Theory Measurement, Re- 
sults.” Paper read at American Psychological 
Association as part of symposium on Change 
in Control Processes in Social Organizations: 
A Field Experiment, New York, September 4, 
1954, 12 pp. 
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and by raising the decision level in 
the others. The results from this 
two-year experiment showed that in- 
creases in productivity could be ob- 
tained with either favorable or un- 
favorable shifts in attitudes, percep- 
tions, and similar variables. While 
both experimental changes increased 
productivity substantially, in one 


situation there was a favorable shift 
in employee feelings and perceptions; 
in the other, high productivity was 
accompanied by hostile feelings and 
unfavorable reactions and perceptions. 


Summary 


It has been the purpose of this 
paper to present a general account of 
the way in which findings from a 
study of employee absences were com- 
bined with a company’s statement of 
its absence policy and a developing 
absence problem to attempt to improve 
supervisory personnel’s understanding 
and administration of the company’s 
pay-for-absence policy. 

While the evidence suggests that an 
interlocking chain of conferences with 
organizational teams and the estab- 
lishment of a new series of adminis- 
trative statistics resulted in lowering 
absence rates, the motivational forces 
by which this was accomplished could 
only be partially identified. A general 
discussion of the positive forces for 
change called attention to the value of 
group discussions leading to group 
decisions to establish and clarify goals 
and to change administrative practices. 
The usefulness of regularly computed 
performance measurements in evaluat- 
ing the degree to which goals are being 
achieved was also reviewed. The ex- 
tent to which different motivational 
forces could be used in a coercive or 





a non-coercive manner was then illus- 
trated by comparing the absence rec- 
ords and administrative procedures 
for handling absences in two power 
plants. 

The absence records of these two 
plants indicate how two sharply dif- 
ferent administrative procedures are 
effective in handling absence problems. 
The records compiled in both plants 
are strong, in relation to those in 
other plants. One plant’s record of 
change in level of absences was envi- 
able; the other plant’s actual level of 
absence was remarkably low. The 
plants differed markedly in historical 
and situational factors and particu- 
larly in the way employees felt about 
the administration of the absence 
policy in their plant. The plant em- 
ploying the least formalized adminis- 
trative procedure for handling absences 
had the lowest number and frequency- 
of-absence rates. The plant manage- 
ment looked at absences as a symptom 
of low morale, and concentrated on 
working with the staff to be sure that 
no individual was singled out for un- 
fair discriminatory treatment. With- 
out being under pressure, the foremen, 
on their own initiative, informally 
talked with employees when absences 
occurred. This person-centered ab- 
sence policy contrasts sharply with 
the more administrative-centered pro- 
cedures used in the other plant. 


Applicability for Other Companies 


It might be useful to ask: Could 
any company with an absence prob- 
lem make successful use of the Michi- 
gan absence-research findings in its 
organization? Or would it have to do 
parallel research in its own organiza- 
tion first? 
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From a strictly scientific point of 
view, theories, concepts, and research 
on various processes of social change 
—an embryonic field in the social 
sciences—can provide no answers to 
these kinds of questions. However, as 
is frequently the case when the ad- 
ministrators’ question cannot be 
answered by research, it still remains 
useful to try to think through the 
likelihood of creating similar changes 
in another organizational setting by 
using the approach described in this 
article. 

Some first research on the processes 
of changing attitudes and behavior has 
suggested a number of motivational 
forces which must be taken into con- 
sideration if changes are to be 
created.15 Two of these which are 
evidently essential in creating change 
are: (1) It helps to use your own 
research findings; and (2) it helps 
also to let your organization partici- 
pate in the job of defining the need 
for change. 

Research findings based on one’s 
own situation and early involvement 
and participation set up strong forces 
for change. Using just these two 
factors alone, an estimate of the de- 
gree of change that might be expected 
by combination is shown in the para- 
digm in Exhibit 2. 

The Detroit Edison case history 
really falls into Cell 2 rather than 
Cell 4. The foremen and the super- 
visors—the group whose behavior the 
procedure was designed to change— 
were involved in the change program 
relatively late. The positive factor was 
that the research was done in the 


18 Mann, F., and Likert, R., “The Need for 
Research on the Communication of Research 
Results,” Human Organization, Vol. 11, No. 4, 
Winter, 1952, pp. 15-19. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


company. If changes of the order re- 
ported here were found for a case 
from Cell 2, it would be useful to 
find out what might obtain by early 
involvement of a group of supervisors 
in studying problems of absences, and 
the use of research from some other 
organization (Cell 3). The broad out- 


lines of the plan for change suggested 
in Cell 1 should also be tested. In 
general it would appear that staff 
personnel in other organizations faced 
with a similar absence problem could 
choose their target, so to speak, in 
this paradigm, and really hit what 
they are aiming at. 





COMPANY PENSION PLANS do not usually bar the hiring of men over 45 years 
of age, according to the findings of a recent survey made by Mill & Factory. 
Only 15 per cent of the companies polled felt that their plan limited hiring 
such men; 68 per cent said that it definitely did not; the remaining 17 per cent 
had no pension plan. Half of the firms said they found workers to be most 
efficient between 36 and 45 years of age; 23 per cent found them most efficient 
from 46 to 55; and 7 per cent thought that efficiency was greatest around the 


age of 55. 





. . . The concept of learning by doing is valid as 
far as it goes. But individuals differ in their 
learning needs and capacities, and their “doing” 
assignments should be tailored accordingly. 


How Foremen Trainees 


Learn by Doing 
A Company Program 


JOSEPH E. ROOD 


Training Section 
Industrial Relations Division 
The Procter & Gamble Company 


TRAINING AT Procter & Gamble is in- 
dividualized. We have no standard 
course of foremanship training which 
we give to everyone. We frequently 
receive requests from students or other 
companies for a brochure or a copy 
of our training program. Since we 
have no printed material or standard 
course, the purpose of this article is 
to explain the philosophy, policies, 
and methods on which our training is 
based. 

Our experience has shown that we 
cannot successfully train a foreman 
on a part-time basis while he holds 
down a job responsibility, so we give 
as much of our training as possible 
before the man takes over the job. 
During the training period, an experi- 
enced foreman retains responsibility 
for the department while the trainee 
learns all the various job duties— 
under guidance—before taking over. 


Once a man has learned how to op- 
erate his department and has had ex- 
perience in running it, he can take 


on additional projects for further 
training and development. However, 
in the initial learning of the job, 
the scope is great enough to justify 
full time on training. Our major 
emphasis to date has therefore been 
on “pre-foremanship” training. 

There are three major levels of su- 
pervision in our factories: superin- 
tendent, supervisor, and foreman. The 
department foreman—or equivalent 
staff job—is the first line of super- 
vision. The foreman has complete 
responsibility for one department in 
the factory. Departments vary some- 
what in size and complexity, but they 
average about 20 people and usually 
cover one major step in the manu- 
facturing process. For example, the 
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Hydrolyzer Department splits fat into 
fatty acid and glycerine, distills the 
fatty acid and mixes it with caustic 
to form soap, all in a continuous 
process. The foreman is responsible 
for scheduling his production, main- 
taining product quality, controlling 
operating costs, keeping his equipment 
in repair, and supervising his person- 
nel. In addition to handling all of 
these aspects of running his depart- 
ment, we expect him to be doing some- 
thing to improve his operation. 

Most of our emphasis in supervisory 
training is at the foreman level be- 
cause this is the place where manage- 
ment training begins. All of our manu- 
facturing supervision up through the 
Vice President entered management 
as foremen. Men are either promoted 
to foreman from production, clerical, 
analytical, or mechanical jobs or they 
are college graduates who begin at the 
foreman level. In either case, the 
training for the foreman’s job is the 
beginning of management training, 
which continues with experience and 
other programs as the man progresses. 


Planning the Program 


How can we best train a man to be 
a foreman? We believe that, as with 
any other training, the best method is 
by “doing” assignments. Reading, lec- 
tures, conferences, coaching, etc. are 
helpful in giving information to the 
trainee. To learn his job duties, how- 
ever, he needs not only to acquire in- 
formation, but to practice using it as 
well. So we provide in our training 
program an opportunity to do, under 
guidance, all the things he will have 


1 Over 50 per cent of our factory management 
people have been promoted from the ranks. 
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to do as a foreman. Our prime objec- 
tive is to develop habit patterns which 
will establish correct procedures in the 
daily operation of a department. 

Our training programs for foremen 
are written programs designed to fit 
the particular individual and the train- 
ing situation. The program is as com- 
plete a listing as possible of all of the 
things that the trainee should do dur- 
ing his training period together with 
sources of information which he can 
use to complete the assignments. It is 
organized by area of responsibility so 
that the trainee knows how each of 
the assignments fits into his future job 
responsibility. It provides for a check 
by the supervisor on the trainee’s 
qualifications in each area of respon- 
sibility. 

When a man is to be trained, his 
program is planned in advance by his 
supervisor with the help of the factory 
Training Engineer (this is the name 
we use for our factory training co- 
ordinator). The staff supervisors also 
help in the planning by suggesting 
current problems or typical problems 
in their area of specialization which 
are pertinent to the department for 
which training is being planned. If 
the trainee is not new to management, 
his previous supervisor also helps by 
advising on areas of responsibility in 
which previous performance has been 
strong or weak. 

A sample training program has 
been prepared by the central Training 
Section as a guide for the factory 
Training Engineers in helping super- 
visors with program preparation. To- 
gether, they adapt the assignments and 
areas of coverage shown in the sample 
to the particular needs of their train- 
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ing situation, based on the trainee’s 
background and experience and the 
department for which he is training. 


Changes Developed from Previous 
Experience 


In developing the present sample 
program, our central Training Sec- 
tion made a rather critical evaluation 
of the training methods and materials 
we had been using up to that time. 
We had always considered these fairly 
effective, but in order to approach the 
problem of training from fundamen- 
tals, we made a study of men whom 
we had recently trained. To check the 
effectiveness of our training, we made 
a detailed examination of their job 
performance. For example, what prob- 
lems were they having that might have 
been eliminated or reduced by other 
training techniques? What parts of 
the job were they best prepared to 
handle?? 

One of the changes we made as a 
result of this evaluation was the elimi- 
nation of a rigid, detailed time sched- 
ule. Trainees had been spending a 
certain number of days learning de- 
partment operations, a certain number 
in Industrial Engineering, a specified 
period in the Mechanical Department, 
and so on. These times were not neces- 
sarily right for every trainee, but they 
were scheduled for everyone. Now we 
are trying more and more to get away 
from fixed training time. Training 
should be considered complete on the 
basis of whether the trainee is quali- 
fied rather than on the length of time 
spent in training. 

2 For details of the evaluation procedure, see the 
article ‘“‘Feedback—A Method of Evaluating 
Improving Management Training,” by 


les B. Hedrick in the July, 1955, issue of 
NNEL. 
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However, we still need an estimate 
of over-all training time to schedule 
our personnel moves. These times de- 
pend in part on the complexity of the 
department and the ability and experi- 
ence of the trainee, and in part on the 
need for training supervision in the 
manufacturing organization. To de- 
termine the length of a training pro- 
gram the best procedure is: (1) De- 
termine the training needs; (2) work 
out assignments which will cover the 
needs; (3) estimate the time required 
for each assignment. Together these 
will add up to the total training time. 
Our average training program lasts 
about four months for a first foreman- 
ship assignment and about two months 
on a transfer involving a major shift 
of responsibility, such as from a pro- 
cess to a packaging department. When 
the responsibility is similar, a month’s 
training is average. 


Learning by Doing 


Our present training program for a 
foreman begins by explaining to him 
that he will be responsible for schedul- 
ing his own time and making his own 
appointments during training. This 
procedure has several advantages over 
our previous detailed schedules. First, 
the man will be expected to schedule 
his own time when he is a foreman, 
so he learns to do it during training 
under the guidance of his supervisor. 
Second, times can be adjusted to meet 
his needs, and results are based on ac- 
complishment rather than time spent. 
Third, a new man learns the organiza- 
tion by working directly with the 
people he is to deal with, rather than 
by casual introduction and study of 
an organization chart. 

Excerpts from a typical introducto- 
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ry page of a training program are 
shown in Exhibit 1. The organization 
of the program is explained to the 
trainee. This technique goes back to 
basic job instructions in that the 
trainee learns better if he knows why 
he is doing things. Also, by including 
explanations of this kind in the sample 
program, we get across to the super- 
visors the reasons why the central 
Training Section recommends the vari- 
ous methods, 

After this introduction, the pro- 
gram begins with an orientation sec- 
tion in which the trainee becomes fa- 
miliar with his new job, his depart- 
ment, the factory, the company, the 
products and processes, and the people 
with whom he will be working. Even 
in the initial orientation the trainee 
has “doing” assignments, such as pre- 
paring an organization chart of the 
factory or a flow chart of his depart- 
ment. Later on, when he is learning 
job duties, he has assignments that be- 
come more demanding, such as 
scheduling daily production, taking in- 
ventory, handling quality control, etc. 

After orientation, the trainee begins 
to learn the jobs of the operators in 
his department. At the same time, he 
begins learning administrative skills 
which may involve staff or related de- 
partments. His week is divided rough- 
ly into three days of operating detail 
and two days of administrative or 
staff study. In this way, he completes 
his assignments both inside and out of 
the department concurrently through- 
out the program. 

This integration of operating and 
staff responsibilities is another change 
which was made as a result of the 
feedback study. Previously, the trainee 
first covered all the operating jobs in 
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his department; he then studied re- 
lated and staff departments, and final- 
ly spent a two-week period with the 
previous foreman, taking over his 
duties. 


Advantages of Integrated Training 


The present system of concurrent 
coverage has several advantages. First, 
the trainee is better able to correlate 
the information he learns from staff 
assignments with department opera- 
tions. Second, by learning and taking 
over each of the foreman’s responsi- 
bilities throughout the program rather 
than all at the end, he concentrates on 
one duty at a time instead of trying 
to take over everything at once. Third, 
a high level of interest is maintained 
when staff studies are tied in with de- 
partment needs. This interest was lack- 
ing when department operations were 
completed first, and the staff assign- 
ments followed. The trainees had the 
feeling that they were ready to take 
over as soon as they had learned de- 
partment operations and that they 
were marking time while working in 
staff. 

In learning operating details, the 
trainee works directly with each of 
the operators in his department, ac- 
tually taking over each job; but be- 
cause it would take too long to train 
him as a completely qualified opera- 
tor on every job in his department, 
we train him this thoroughly only on 
the most important key job. After 
thorough training with the operator, 
he takes over completely on his own 
for a day or more, including the 
startup and shutdown of equipment. 
The regular operator is assigned else- 
where during this time. 
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P & G Factory October 11, 1955 


Foremanship Training Program 
Walter Johnson 


Makinc Ivory Bar 


I. Introduction 


The objective of this program is to give you an opportunity to become a member of 
Procter & Gamble management by learning how to supervise the Ivory department. 
Each assignment is designed to bring out certain information or to develop a skill 
that you will need in managing the department. 


The foreman of a department is responsible for the details of running his depart- 
ment. As a foreman trainee, you are responsible for getting the detailed information 
from each assignment. You must be sure that you cover each phase of the program 
from the standpoint of what you need to know to operate the department rather than 
what the operator or staff man with whom you are training needs to know to handle 
his job. When you have obtained enough information about each responsibility, you 
should actually perform it. The training period is an opportunity to practice per- 
formance on each of the foreman’s responsibilities before you assume them. 


You will be checked on each phase of training by your supervisor or one of the staff 
supervisors, or both, to be sure you have obtained the necessary information and 
know how to use it in your future job. 


The effective foreman must budget his time to be sure that he covers all of his 
responsibilities and is not sidetracked by the pressure of current problems. To give 
you experience in allocating your time, it will be your responsibility to make your 
own appointments with the individuals from whom you will be getting information. 
As in the operation of a department, the supervisor provides the opportunity and the 
guidance. The execution is the responsibility of the foreman. 











EXHIBIT | 
Typical Introduction to a Training Program 
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He takes over all the other depart- 
mental jobs for a half to a full day 
to become familiar with normal oper- 
ating routine. On these jobs the reg- 
ular operator remains with him to 
answer questions or to lend a hand. 

During this period of working with 
the operators the trainee has many 
related assignments. He must learn the 
jobs not only from the operator’s 
standpoint, but also from the fore- 
man’s. To do this, he is required, for 
example, to audit the Job Standards 
on which our Time Bonus plan is 
based, list the quality control points 
and how he will check them, learn the 
safe practices for the job, and become 
acquainted with and be accepted by 
the operator. Thus he demonstrates his 
ability to handle the various jobs he 
will supervise and at the same time 
learns the important administrative 
points of scheduling, quality, cost and 
personnel. After he completes each 
job, he is given a thorough check by 
the supervisor on both job detail and 
administrative knowledge. 


Organization by Area of 
Responsibility 


As has been explained, in order to 
emphasize to the trainee the adminis- 
trative scope of his job, the training 
program is organized by area of re- 
sponsibility. Here again he is told why 
the training is done this way. This, 
too, has resulted from our study of 
the effectiveness of previous training 
methods. Previously, the programs 
were divided by areas of coverage, 
such as the operating department, re- 
lated departments, and staff depart- 
ments. One of the trainee’s problems 
was that he did not know how he was 
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going to use the information he was 
learning. Under our current concept, 
information is tied directly to each 
area of responsibility. Excerpts from 
an explanatory page of a training 
program outlining the foreman’s re- 
sponsibilities are shown in Exhibit 2. 

Organization of the program by 
area of responsibility has led to the 
use of a training device called a Job 
Control Book, a notebook organized 
according to job responsibility. The 
Job Control Book is a complement to 
the work assignments in the program. 
In it the trainee lists details he must 
know to run his department well. For 
most effective training, the trainee 
should make his own notes, not simply 
copy the previous foreman’s Job Con- 
trol Book. It is his personal operat- 
ing tool and should not be passed on 
to his successor. Not only does writ- 
ing data down help him to remember. 
Organizing the information by area 
of responsibility rather than chrono- 
logically as he trains makes the book 
useful for future reference. 

As an example, the program will 
have a section on scheduling. The Job 


- Control Book will also have a section 


on scheduling. The program will give 
the trainee several assignments on 
scheduling, such as the calculation of 
the number of people required to 
make a given number of cases of soap. 
For this assignment, there will be a 
page in the Job Control Book where 
the trainee will enter the data neces- 
sary to calculate the number of people 
and the formula used. In this way, 
the notes on scheduling which he takes 
during training are easily found 
when he does his scheduling later on. 
A sample page from the Job Control 
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IV. Responsibilities Which Must Be Performed 


There are certain administrative duties which a foreman must perform in order to 


supervise his department. Some of these he does personally; the majority of them 
are delegated but must be followed up. 


So that you will be qualified to handle all of these responsibilities, you should 
actually perform each one during the course of your training. When you take over 
each item of the foreman’s planning, control, or paper work, you should continue 


this function so that when you take over the department there will be a smooth 
transition. 


In addition to your problem assignments, there is certain material you will need that 
is purely information rather than development of skill. This type of information is 
covered in Pre-foremanship Meetings and discussions with the Superintendent. 


Following are the foreman’s responsibilities covered in your program which you will 
be expected to learn: 


1. Operating details 
2. Scheduling 
. Assigning work 
. Arranging repairs and equipment maintenance 
. Checking quality on a routine basis 
. Maintaining department appearance 
. Controlling costs 
Training employees 
. Promoting the safety and health of employees 
. Applying the contract and rules and regulations to Department operations 
. Supervising people 


A section of the training program is devoted to each of these responsibilities. Before 
starting the training assignments in each section, you should contact your supervisor 
and have him go over the section with you. 


In several assignments, we say “take over the foreman’s responsibility”. This is a 
step-wise process in which, after you have enough information, you sit in with the 
foreman while he is doing the job. After you have seen him do it, you then do it 
yourself under his observation. Qualification means doing the job on your own and 
being able to explain to the supervisor the reasons why it is done just that way. 











EXHIBIT 2 
Explanatory Outline of Foreman’s Responsibilities 
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SCHEDULING PRODUCTION 
Manpower Requirements 


For a description of how this calculation is made see Cost Control Guide 
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Sample Page from Job Control Book Showing Trainee’s Notes 
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Book is shown in Exhibit 3. (The 
handwritten figures have been inserted 
to show how a trainee would use the 
book, but do not represent our actual 
production schedule. ) 

Our assignment-type program is de- 
signed to have trainees use the infor- 
mation they are learning during the 
entire training period. When, previ- 
ously, the program was subdivided on 
a time basis among the various depart- 
ments, a comprehensive list of training 
questions was provided. Though these 
were meant to guide the trainee’s in- 
vestigation, he frequently tended to 
concentrate merely on getting the 
answers to the training questions. He 
spent the last two weeks of the train- 
ing period taking over from the pre- 
vious foreman and trying in that short 
period to use all the information he 
had learned. 

The advantage of the assignment- 
type over the previous question-type 
program is that the trainee not only 
learns information but at the same 
time he learns how to use it. A typical 
area of responsibility with examples of 
assignments is shown in Exhibit 4. 
Some of these require listing informa- 
tion in the Job Control Book for 
future reference; some require taking 
over part of a staff responsibility to 
learn how information is used by 
others; still others require the trainee 
to take over his own future responsi- 
bility. In this way he has an oppor- 
tunity to practice under guidance. 

Throughout the training period, the 
supervisor meets with the trainee at 
least once a week off the job in ad- 
dition to his daily contacts in the de- 
partment. This meeting has three pur- 
poses. First, the supervisor checks 
what the trainee has learned during 
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the past week by asking detailed ques- 
tions about the assignments that have 
been covered. He checks the accuracy 
and completeness of the trainee’s Job 
Control Book to make sure that he 
is collecting the information he will 
need to operate the department. Sec- 
ond, the supervisor goes over the time 
schedule which the trainee has pre- 
pared for the coming week and points 
out the objectives of the assignments 
to be covered. He alerts any people 
whom the trainee will be contacting 
to be sure that they are prepared to 
give the necessary information. Third, 
the supervisor uses the meeting for 
personal coaching. He gives advice on 
such things as how much detail he 
wants to be kept informed about, the 
proper working relationship with the 
union steward, or the strong emphasis 
the company puts on quality. He also 
tells the trainee how well he is doing 


and points out areas needing greater 
emphasis. 


Qualification Procedure 


After he has completed all the as- 
signments in a particular area of re- 
sponsibility, the trainee must satisfy 
his supervisor that he is thoroughly 
qualified. We use the word “qualify” 
to describe the procedure for deter- 
mining whether or not a trainee is 
ready to take over responsibility. 

Qualification can be accomplished 
in several ways. In some areas, for 
example, scheduling production, the 
fact that the trainee is actually doing 
the scheduling is a good indication 
that he is qualified. The supervisor, 
however, might want to augment this 
with some case problem questions as 
to how the trainee would handle un- 
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Scheduling 


A. Training assignments: 
1. List in your Job Control Book the Average Schedule, Quarterly Schedule, 
Monthly Schedule, and Long Range Schedule for the department. 


. Analyze monthly schedule and calculate number of freezer line days and 


packing line days necessary on each bar size. Coordinate capacities of 
freezers and packing machines. 


(a) Capacity of each freezer line and each packing line. 
(b) Amount of freezer run necessary for one line day of packing for each 
size. 
. Order soap, other raw materials, and packing supplies for delivery based on 
inventories, estimated usages, and time necessary for delivery. 
(a) Procedure for placing each kind of order. 
(b) Procedure for taking inventory. 
(c) Minimum safe inventory to avoid shutdown. 


(d) Maximum allowable storage. 


. Make out production records and reports as required. 
(a) What records and reports are required. 
(b) The purpose of each and the proper distribution. 
(c) The frequency necessary and the importance of being on time. 
5. Etc. 


. Sources of information: 
1. Operating experience 
2. Kettle House or Hydrolyzer Foreman 
3. Cost Department 
4. Factory office 


. The Bar Soap Supervisor will be responsible for final qualification 
on scheduling. 











EXHIBIT 4 
Typical Assignments for One Area of Responsibility 
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usual situations, such as schedule 
changes or absenteeism. In other 
areas, thorough questioning may be 
necessary. In union contract interpre- 
tation, for instance, the trainee might 
be asked: “Your reactor operator is 
regularly scheduled from 7 a.m. to 3 
p-m. One Monday morning, because 
of some weekend equipment changes, 
you ask him to come in at 6 a.m. for 
an early startup. Should you send him 
home at 2 or keep him until 3 p.m.? 
Why?” 

These qualification meetings are in 
addition to the regular weekly meet- 
ings which the supervisor has with his 
trainee. Though they may take place 
at the same time, they are a separate 
procedure. As has been said, in the 
regular weekly meeting, the supervisor 
asks detailed questions about the as- 
signments which the trainee has cov- 
ered that week. These assignments may 
have been in several different areas of 
responsibility. The qualification meet- 
ing, however, is confined to one com- 
plete area of responsibility and is in- 
tended to find out whether the trainee 
knows how to handle it. It is more the 
situation-question approach than de- 
tailed questioning. For areas in which 
a staff supervisor specializes, such as 
quality or cost control, the trainee 
should be qualified jointly by his 
supervisor and the staff supervisor. 

We have found it worth while to 
demand high standards of perform- 
ance as early in the program as pos- 
sible. Since high standards will be ex- 
pected when the trainee takes over re- 
sponsibility, he should become accus- 
tomed to them during training. The 
most effective training is accomplished 
when supervisors make sure that the 
trainee completes all the assignments 
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in the program and is thoroughly 
qualified in each area of responsi- 
bility. 

To augment this, the Plant Superin- 
tendent holds a final qualification in- 
terview before the trainee takes over 
responsibility. While the superintend- 
ent’s questioning is general, the inter- 
view is an excellent motivating factor 
for both the trainee and the super- 
visor. In addition to spot checking the 
trainee’s knowledge, the superintend- 
ent questions his management think- 
ing. A typical question might be: “One 
of your employees asks for a raise. 
You feel that he deserves it and put in 
a request. The request comes back re- 
jected. How would you handle the 
situation?” 

The concept of qualification by 
area of responsibility and of final 
qualification is as unusual in super- 
visory training as is pre-foremanship 
training itself. The man is tested for 
qualification after he is trained and 
before he assumes departmental re- 
sponsibility. This, too, is a fairly re- 
cent addition to our procedure, result- 
ing from the feedback of information 
from previous trainees. 


Like a good many other training 
programs, ours proceeded for quite a 
while on the assumption that, because 
the trainee was exposed to information 
and could answer the training ques- 
tions, he had learned. Now we try to 
make sure that in addition to knowing 
the information he knows how to use 
it. 


Some Basic Concepts 


Though this article is primarily an 
account of our actual training pro- 
gram, it should be emphasized that 
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we rank the written program fourth 
in importance among the factors in a 
training situation. There are three im- 
portant prerequisites which should be 
considered first. These are the trainee 
himself, the supervisor under whom he 
trains, and the department in which 
he is trained. The relative importance 
of these three factors will vary with 
the trainee’s previous experience. 


The Three Prerequisites 


The trainee himself is the No. 1 
factor in our training program be- 
cause we can do no more than 
provide the opportunity for a man to 
learn how to do the job. How well he 
learns is up to him, and we tell him 
so right at the beginning. In an or- 
ganization which promotes from 
within, this looks like a sound policy, 
because the men who progress fastest 
and farthest are those who have the 
initiative and the potential to take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity and make 
the most of it. That is why each train- 
ing program is designed to meet the 
needs of the individual trainee. For 
example, a business school graduate 
will get more emphasis on process 
chemistry than a chemical engineer; 
a man promoted from an operating 
job to management will get less em- 
phasis on learning the jobs of his 
operators than a newcomer to the com- 
pany; training for a process depart- 
ment, which has extensive equipment 
and few people, will emphasize equip- 
ment, whereas in a packaging depart- 
ment more coverage on scheduling and 
supervising people is needed. Thus, no 
two programs are the same. This is 
why P&G has no printed standard 
training program. 
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Second in importance is the trainee’s 
immediate supervisor who, as can be 
seen, is the key man in the training 
setup. He is responsible for training 
the new foreman. Though he gets ad- 
vice and help from the Training 
Engineer and may delegate part of 
the detailed training to the foreman 
who is being replaced, planning and 
follow-up remain his personal re- 
sponsibility. 

There are several reasons for this: 
The supervisor knows the job thor- 
oughly; he is motivated to train ef- 
fectively by the desire to have effective 
foremen working for him; he is in a 
position to expect results and to check 
in detail what the trainee is learn- 
ing; he can give the trainee valuable 
guidance and personal coaching. From 
the start, the trainee begins to produce 
results for his supervisor, just as he 
will be required to do when he takes 
over the job responsibility. 

Third in importance is the depart- 
ment in which the new man is trained. 
However, this is of major significance 
only in a first foremanship assign- 
ment, when the trainee is new to man- 
agement. He should learn administra- 
tive skills and be given information in 
all areas of responsibility, such as the 
control of operating cost, the mainte- 
nance of quality, scheduling, work as- 
signment, the administration of the in- 
centive system, and so on. Since he has 
no previous criteria for comparison, 
he should start in a stable department 
where all these areas are functioning 
normally and there are few major 
problems. In this way, he has an op- 
portunity to learn all the aspects of 
his job instead of concentrating on 
trouble areas. 

This does not mean that we coddle 
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the trainee. He still has full responsi- 
bility for the department to which he 
is being assigned, and is expected to 
face and solve the daily problems that 
come up in operating it. This is one 
' of the strong points of our training. 
After the trainee is qualified, the de- 
partment is his. We expect him to 
operate it well and to improve its oper- 
ation also. The only reason for select- 
ing a stable department in the first 
instance is to expose the trainee to 
all phases of the operation when they 
are functioning as we want him to 
learn them. 

Each of our factories has three or 
four departments that meet these cri- 
teria. These may not be the same de- 
partments every year, and they are all 
examined periodically to make sure 
that they are not undergoing some 
major change. A problem department 
is usually a good place to put a trainee 
on his second or third assignment. 
Having learned how a department 
should operate, he then has an op- 
portunity to demonstrate his ability 
to get a less stable one straightened 
out. 


The Program 


The training program we have de- 
scribed is the fourth item to be con- 
sidered. It is based on our philosophy 
that a new man should be trained for 
a specific job assignment rather than 
receive general training in foreman- 
ship. During his training he should 
have an opportunity to perform— 
under guidance—most of the duties 
which he will later have as a fore- 
man. It is only by having him do 
actual work assignments in all his 
areas of responsibility that he really 
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learns. He can demonstrate to himself 
and to his supervisor that he can 
handle each phase before he is given 
responsibility for the job. In addition 
to this job experience, he should re- 
ceive personal coaching* from his 
supervisor and the superintendent. 
What they have learned from experi- 
ence they can pass along to the trainee. 

There are some areas in which 
group training is more efficient than . 
individual coverage. When there are 
several trainees beginning at approxi- 
mately the same time, informational- 
type material can be covered on a 
group basis. Such things as company 
organization, employee benefit plans, 
report writing, handling employee 
problems, job instructor training, etc., 
are covered in supervisory group 
meetings. These may be attended by 
trainees and by other members of su- 
pervision who need a refresher. How- 
ever, one of the inherent weaknesses 
of group training is that, except for a 
few role-playing possibilities, there is 
no opportunity during the training for 
the trainees to use the information 
given to them in an actual work situ- 
ation. As a result it remains in the 
category of reference information, in- 
stead of becoming part and parcel of 
their operating methods. This is why 
we cover only informational type ma- 
terial in classes and handle our job 
training by having trainees do assign- 
ments. 


Summary 


To summarize, our 


foremanship 
training consists of: 


(1) Deciding 


®Our objective here is to develop in the trainee 
the proprietary attitude toward his department 
and the company that is so necessary for effec- 
tive management. 
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what the trainee must know and be 
able to do to handle the job; (2) hav- 
ing the trainee list the things he needs 
to know in a Job Control Book, in- 
dexed by responsibility; (3) having 
the trainee take over future job duties 
under the guidance of some experi- 
enced member of supervision; (4) 
checking thoroughly to be sure he is 
qualified in each area of responsi- 
bility, not only in the mechanics of 
the job, but in thinking through and 
handling the unusual situation; and 
(5) giving him additional information 
and guidance by means of group meet- 
ings and through personal coaching 
by his supervisor and the superintend- 
ent. Our objective is not only to train 
a foreman to operate a department, 
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but to develop the man as a member 
of management. We expect that 
through well-planned training and 
work experience the individual will 
progress further. 

Doing this effectively requires care- 
ful planning and follow-up by the 
trainee’s supervisor and the Training 
Engineer. The training program at 
best is only a tool to help the super- 
visor do a good training job. He is 
still the key man in the training situ- 
ation and the quality of foremanship 
training depends primarily on the 
amount of interest and effort put into 
it by the supervisors and the guidance 
they receive from the Training Engi- 
neer. 


Wages and Fringes in 1955—A Survey 


SUBSTANTIALLY HIGHER wage settlements were negotiated in 1955 than in 
1954, according to a Bureau of National Affairs survey of more than 4,700 


collective bargaining agreements. Both the median increase and the 
median settlement showed a continuing rise throughout the year: The 
median increase was 6.7 cents for the first half of 1955, 8.6 cents for the 
second half; median settlements were 6.3 cents and 8.5 cents respectively. 

The survey also showed a continuing rise throughout 1955 in the size 
of settlements. Seventy per cent of the settlements in the fourth quarter 
were for 7 cents or more, as compared with about 40 per cent in the first 
half. The median increase over the entire year was 7.9 cents and the 
median settlement 7.6 cents. 


A marked increase over previous years in the number of settlements 
providing for deferred increases in the second contract years was also 
observed. Such settlements were almost three times as prevalent in 
1955 as in 1954. 


Though the proportion of settlements adding or revising insurance 
benefits showed little change over 1954, there was a substantial increase, 
particularly in the second half of 1955, in new or revised pension plans. 
SUB and other guarantee plans were included in 2 per cent of all settle- 
ments reported. The trends to seven paid holidays, pay for holidays fall- 
ing on a Saturday, and additional pay for holidays worked continued. 








. . . The arbitrator who hears your case may be 
a Solomon—but it's safer to proceed on the as- 
sumption that he’s simply a man from Missouri. 


Arbitration: Training Aids 
Can Help You Win Your Case 


JAMES H. JORDAN 


Manager, Labor Relations 
Atlas Powder Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


ARBITRATION CLAUSES have been writ- 
ten into more labor contracts than 
even the most zealous advocates of 
arbitration would have predicted 10 
years ago. A Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics survey of arbitration provisions 
in effect in 1952! revealed that, of 
1,442 agreements studied, arbitra- 
tion provisions were present in 1,290, 
or 89 per cent, and covered 5,066,600 
workers. Thus, voluntary arbitration is 
widely accepted by labor and manage- 
ment as the best method of solving 
grievances arising over the meaning 
and application of contract clauses 
where the parties themselves cannot 
agree on a solution. 

1 “Arbitration Provisions in Collective Agree- 


ments, 1952,’ Monthly Labor Review, March, 
1953. 


With this widespread adoption of 
arbitration, an important problem has 
arisen in finding competent and ac- 
ceptable arbitrators to handle the tre- 
mendous case load. This problem is 
increased by the fact that, in most 
cases, labor and management prefer 
ad hoc arbitration, where an arbi- 
trator or arbitration board is chosen 
for each new dispute, as opposed to 
a permanent type of arbitration, 
where the arbitrator serves as the 
need arises during the life of the con- 
tract or for a definite period. 


As may be seen from the following 
breakdown, ad hoc arbitration was 
preferred in 76 per cent of the con- 
tracts studied in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey referred to above: 
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Contract Provision 
Single arbitrator 
Permanent 12 
Ad hoc 30 
Arbitration Board 
Permanent 
Ad hoc 
Single or board 
Not specified 


Per Cent 





100 


This is not the place to debate 
the merits of ad hoc versus permanent 
arbitration. There is no denying the 
fact, however, that ad hoc arbitration 
suffers from one serious weak- 
ness. It requires that the arbitrator 
become familiar in a short time with 
a new and usually complicated con- 
tract as well as with the industrial 
techniques, customs, practices, and 
background of the parties. Those who 
have had experience with ad hoc 
arbitration realize this only too well. 
In fact, arbitrators frankly admit that 
management’s presentations are fre- 
quently difficult to comprehend. In 
consequence, many unions and man- 
agements have been disappointed with 
the results of arbitration and have 
been left with the feeling that tests 
of economic strength are perhaps the 
only way to resolve unsettled prob- 
lems. But before the arbitrator and 
the arbitration process in general are 
criticized, reflect a moment. Could it 
be that the parties just don’t know 
what arbitration demands of them if 
it is to succeed? 


2 Most of these clauses also provided that the 
rd or single arbitrator would serve on an 

ad hoc basis. 
* For an excellent analysis of the various types 
of arbitration, see Simkin and Kennedy, Arbi- 


tration of Grievances, U. S. 


Department of 
Labor, 1946. 
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A company and a union have asked 
a well-trained, competent individual 
to hear the case. If an expert is 
needed—as, for example, in job evalu- 
ation or time study disputes—and the 
selection has been sound, someone 
with a suitable background or good 
knowledge of the case has been cho- 
sen. But no matter how well qualified 
the arbitrator is, if the parties have 
gone to arbitration honestly, they 
have asked an outside party to decide 
a problem which they, with all their 
background and experience, could not 
solve. Would they expect a new em- 
ployee, or even a new executive, to 
come in and solve it without some 
period of training? Of course not— 
and yet that is precisely what many 
people expect from an arbitrator. In 
return for a fee, he is expected to 
appear, spend a few hours in a hear- 
ing, and a few weeks later send in 
the solution. Companies that have 
been following this reasoning wonder 
why they lose cases or, worse still, 
win them and then find that it would 
have been better to lose than to work 
with the award which has been made. 


The Need for Training 


To correct this situation, it must be 
recognized that ad hoc arbitration, by 
its very nature, involves a training 
process. To achieve the highest po- 
tential of voluntary arbitration, it 
should also be viewed from a training 
point of view. 

It must be remembered that, in 
most cases, the ad hoc arbitrator has 
had no previous experience with the 
company, the local union, or plant 
problems, practices, customs, and un- 
written agreements. In a matter of a 
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few hours, he must receive and absorb 
a mass of information in a sufficiently 
intelligible fashion to enable him to 
award a workable decision. He will 
be presented with many facts, theories, 
ideas, and arguments. But will he 
receive the information in such a 
manner that he can absorb it and 
separate the significant from the insig- 
nificant? Will he be able to brush 
aside the smoke screens and come to 
the heart of the issue? He can, if it 
is recognized that he is going through 
a training process and the case is 
prepared on that basis. 


The Brief 


Most arbitration hearings are 
characterized by the absence of formal 
procedure. The only rule on the admis- 
sibility of evidence is that any evi- 
dence is acceptable, if it helps the 
arbitrator to reach a decision in the 
case. This difference from legal pro- 
ceedings tends to reinforce the feeling 
that it is useless to prepare a planned 
presentation. Nothing can lose a case 
faster than to proceed on this theory. 

If it is accepted that the arbitrator 
is undergoing a training process, it 
follows that a training guide or out- 
line is needed to insure that manage- 
ment’s case is fully understood by the 
arbitrator. Training men call this 
training guide or outline a “lesson 
plan,” but in arbitration cases it is 
called a “brief.” If the brief is viewed 
in this light, it becomes an indispensa- 
ble aid in the case. It helps to channel 
the presentation into logical, well-de- 
veloped lines. It helps to place all the 
important points before the arbitrator 
both during the hearing and after 
when he reviews the evidence prior 
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to writing his award. No matter how 
carefully an arbitrator takes notes, 
it is not unlikely that he is going 
to miss some parts of the testimony. 
However, if a brief is prepared, the 
most important points cannot be over- 
looked and will be of great help as a 
reference for the arbitrator to review 
and reflect upon. 


Pick up one or two briefs that 
have been used in arbitration and 
analyze them. Are the parties guilty of 
using technical and legalistic lan- 
guage? Is the brief written in a 
rambling manner? Is it filled with 
technical terms known only to people 
in a particular industry and sprinkled 
liberally with items that are likely 
to confuse rather than to explain? 
If it is, remember that the arbitrator 
doesn’t care who writes the longest 
or most complicated brief. All he is 
interested in is the most logical and 
best prepared one. 


A BRIEF IN OUTLINE 


A suggested outline for a brief is 
shown below.* The ideal brief is gen- 
erally short. It is always logical, ex- 
planatory, and clear-cut. It is based 
on the problem-solving principle. This 
principle entails identifying the prob- 
lem, stating the facts, explaining the 
facts, examining and evaluating alter- 
nate solutions, and developing a solu- 
tion designed to be fair and workable 
for both parties. It takes into account 
the following training precepts: 


1. If the arbitrator hasn’t learned, 
you haven’t taught. 


*Most of these ideas and concepts concerning 
arbitration briefs have been gained from Dr. 
Thomas Kennedy, Director of Industrial and 
Public Relations, Atlas Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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2. In explanations, proceed from 
the easy to the difficult. 

3. Determine the key points, the 
ones that “make or break” the 
case, and emphasize and repeat 
them to insure complete under- 
standing. 

The brief is broken down into 
five major categories. Examine it 
closely. Can you fit your briefs into 
its form? 


1. The Facts 


In this section the problem is iden- 
tified. Only facts previously agreed to 
by both company and union are pre- 
sented. The purpose of this section is 
to place the problem immediately be- 
fore the arbitrator and identify the 
areas of agreement and disagreement 
for him. The problem is presented in as 
simple a language as possible, gen- 
erally in three or four sentences. This 
approach enables the arbitrator to 
see the problem at a glance, and 
helps bring the entire case into focus. 

Opening the brief in this way helps 
to get the case off to a good start. 
In many arbitration cases, feelings 
and emotions are pent up because the 
disagreement has been so acute that 
the parties have had to resort to 
arbitration. If the company can start 
the case out on agreed facts, this puts 
all parties in the best frame of mind. 
It not only impresses the arbitrator 
with management’s sincerity, but it 
lets the union know that the company 
is going to handle the case in a fair, 
businesslike fashion. This is essen- 
tial, because no matter how the case 
is decided, the conduct of the parties 
during the case will be very important 
to their future relationship, which 
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must continue regardless of the out- 
come of the present dispute. 


2. The Company's Argument 


Here, the second stage of the prob- 
lem-solving approach is followed— 
the presentation and analysis of the 
facts. This is the heart of the com- 
pany case and this section must be 
prepared carefully and thoughtfully. 
Five questions should serve as a guide 
in organizing this section: 

1. What facts has the company 

used in reaching a decision? 
2. How did the company’s reason- 
ing proceed, once the facts had 
been established? 

. What was the company’s deci- 
sion that grew out of Items 1 
and 2? 

4. Why is the company’s solution 

fair and equitable? 

5. How will the company’s solution 

work in actual practice? 

These outline questions serve as the 
foundation upon which the framework 
is logically bulwarked and supported. 
Past practice, oral and written agree- 
ments, applicable contract clauses, 
grievance cases, and previous appli- 
cable arbitration cases should all be 
examined and sifted to give a pattern 
of reasoning supporting a logical con- 
clusion. The amount of material that 
must be examined for possible use 
in this section points out the need for 
that adequate and thorough prepara- 
tion which, if neglected, so easily 
leads to lost cases. 

The facts in this section are gener- 
ally presented in an outline form with 
adequate explanation following each 
key point. When the case is presented, 
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further clarification, if needed, is 
given orally. The reasoning proceeds 
from the simple to the complex, and 
the key points are emphasized and 
repeated to stress their importance. 


3. The Union's Side 


Does this section surprise you? 
What are the union’s arguments doing 
in the company’s brief? Remember 
that this is a problem-solving approach 
and the next step is to identify, 
examine, and evaluate alternative so- 
lutions. In arbitration, this means the 
union’s argument. In training lan- 
guage, you are anticipating the arbi- 
trator’s difficulties and answering them 
in your terms in this section. 

Most of the material for this section 
is gained by a careful review of the 
proceedings of the grievance proce- 
dure on the case to be presented. 
However, it should be noted that only 
the arguments that were previously 
presented by the union should be used 
here. In analyzing this section, it 
may be discovered that the union 
could have used several other argu- 
ments to support its case. It is best 
not to bring these out in the brief, 
for two reasons: (1) The union may 
have overlooked them and this could 
cause embarrassment to them as well 
as hurt your case; and (2) the union 
may be saving them for arbitration. 
In either case, the wisest course is 
to be ready with effective answers 
to any new arguments but not to 
introduce them. 


4. The Company's Reply 


In this section of the brief, the 
union arguments are taken in turn 
and logically answered. Here the cru- 
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cial test is the company’s ability to 
anticipate the union’s arguments and 
to develop sound answers to them. 
Management should demonstrate either 
that the union’s arguments are with- 
out merit or, more effectively yet, 
how the union will be adversely affec- 
ted if its solution is accepted. You may 
surprise both the union officials and 
the arbitrator by showing that, if 
their demand is granted, it may ac- 
tually hurt them. It is rare to find 
union officials or arbitrators who will 
not see your point in these circum- 
stances. You also have the oppor- 
tunity here to point out where or how 
the union has omitted to answer your 
arguments. This is one of the most 
critical sections of the brief. It needs 
to be thoughtful, well prepared, and 
convincing. An especially valuable 
aid in preparing this section is the 
role-playing technique described later 
in this article. 


5. Summary 


This section determines the course 
of action in the problem-solving ap- 
proach. Here, you repeat your con- 
clusions in the form of a short sum- 
mary. Emphasize again your key 
points and the validity of your case. 
Use this section to sum up, emphasize, 
and direct attention to your solution. 
End it on the action you wish the 
arbitrator to take. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Training experts tell us that to get 
a point across we should tell, show, 
illustrate, and question. In addition 
to presenting a good brief, you should 
appeal to the arbitrator’s eyes also. 
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The Plant Trip 


A very important visual aid to the 
arbitrator is a plant trip to the opera- 
tion involved in the case. This can be 
done either before the hearing, to 
familiarize the arbitrator with the 
background of the case, or after, when 
he can ask questions that may have 
arisen during the hearing. He can 
see the actual work being performed, 
note the skill, training, and aptitude 
needed to do the job in question. He 
can observe working conditions and 
supervision, and become acquainted 
with new or significant production 
terms or processes. Here, too, he has 
an opportunity to see and talk with 
the co-workers and supervisors of the 
aggrieved employees if he feels that 
this is necessary. Try taking your 
arbitrator into your plant and see if 
this does not help him do a better job. 

As an example of the fact that un- 
familiar operations may sound quite 
different in a hearing room from 
what they are in actual practice, a 
prominent arbitrator has told of a 
case in his experience concerning 
equal pay for equal work. Here, the 
union had contended that women em- 
ployed on certain jobs should receive 
the same pay as men doing the same 
work. For several days of intense and 
heated argument the employer main- 
tained that the work was so heavy 
that only a man could do the full job 
and that the women employees could 
not possibly be doing the same amount 
of work as the men. The arbitrator 
decided to visit the plant and look 
the situation over for himself. Almost 
the first thing he saw as he entered 
the building was a large woman with 
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a 100-lb. sack over her shoulder, 
pushing a loaded dolly at the same 
time. Needless to say, the case went 
against the company. 

Though here the arbitrator’s visit 
worked out to the disadvantage of 
the employer, the situation was re- 
versed in another case where some 
employees on a continuous-type op- 
eration were not given a fixed lunch 
period but were required to eat at 
their work places. The union argued 
that this was unhealthy and unsani- 
tary. Instead of spending hours 
in protracted discussion over the 
amount of dust and dirt involved, the 
company invited the arbitrator to in- 
spect the location. What he saw was 
enough for him to uphold the com- 
pany, and incidentally far more con- 
vincing than any verbal arguments 
could have been. 

One arbitrator used a plant trip to 
take some close-up pictures of the 
jobs involved in a _ job-evaluation 
case. Later on, he used the pictures 
as exhibits to back up his conclu- 
sions.5 Here, the arbitrator used 
visual aids to sell his decision. Films, 
pictures, and slides can all help your 
case. Usually they are most effective 
when supplemented by and integrated 
with verbal arguments. 


Objects or Models 


If the hearing deals with the han- 
dling, manufacture, or supervision of 
a particular product, the product may 
be brought before the arbitrator. For 
example, one arbitration case involved 
a disputed promotion to a leadlady 
position supervising the packaging of 
explosive blasting caps. An important 


5 Business Week, December 21, 1953, page 78. 
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part of management’s case was that a 
girl without extensive experience in 
the packaging operation would re- 
quire long training in recognizing the 
different sizes and types of caps. 
Lengthy briefs and complicated verbal 
arguments about sizes and types of 
blasting caps could have easily clogged 
the record without clarifying the 
issue. This problem was quickly 
solved. Empty blasting caps were 
brought to the hearing. By seeing 
the caps and noting the very small 
details which differentiated one type 
of cap from another, the arbitrator 
was able to clarify his thinking and 
to ask questions which came to the 
heart of the problem. 


Promotion Charts 


Promotion cases in which seniority 


vs. qualifications is the point at issue 
are among the most troublesome dis- 
putes an arbitrator is called upon to 
decide. Even though there is an ever- 
increasing use of objective measures, 
such as tests, merit ratings, and 
patterned interviews, human judgment 
still plays an important part in this 
area. In such cases, feelings and emo- 
tions quickly come to the surface, 
making it increasingly hard to present 
the facts in an objective and illustra- 
tive manner. However, the issues are 
much easier for the arbitrator to grasp 
when recognized lines of promotion 
and other data are presented visually 
either on a blackboard or a chart, or 
in the form of an illustrative diagram 
such as shown in Exhibit 1. 

The advantages of this diagram 
over lengthy briefs and verbal argu- 
ments are readily apparent. It quickly 
shows the previously uninitiated arbi- 
trator the required lines of promotion 
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from electrician’s helper to master 
electrician. The records of the two 
men at any given moment can be 
compared at once. Most of, if not all, 
the pertinent material, such as sen- 
iority, length of time on various jobs, 
grades in shop courses, and super- 
visory ratings are shown at a glance. 
Thus, in one graphic presentation, 
the arbitrator is able to see and grasp 
the important elements of the case and 
can quickly question and lead both 
parties into the critical areas of dis- 
agreement, instead of floundering 
around through briefs and _ heated 
arguments before the areas of dis- 
agreement come into view. 

This is but one use of the visual 
chart or graphic aid. Similiar charts 
can be drawn to show the production 
processes, plant layout, tables of or- 
ganization, or whatever may be the 
matter in dispute. In one arbitration 
case, an important factor in manage- 
ment’s decision to promote a junior 
employee over a senior employee was 
that the production process was dan- 
gerous and quick-reacting. It was also 
a considerable distance away from all 
other work areas. The person in 
charge had to exercise unusual initia- 
tive and rely on his individual judg- 
ment and knowledge to keep the op- 
eration in control without an acci- 
dent. The union’s contention was that 
the senior employee would require 
little training and could always have 
supervision or help on unexpected 
problems. In this situation, manage- 
ment’s case was quickly and effectively 
summarized with a layout of the op- 
eration, showing how far it was from 
all other areas and stressing the 
distance a man would have to go for 
supervision. 
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Maintenance Dept. 





BROWN (Promoted Employee) 


Seniority Date - 6/7/47 


Electrician Supervisor's Rating - Ex 


Helper - Jr. Shop Mathematics -A 
Blueprint Reading - B 


v 
Electrician Supervisor's Rating - Ex, 
Helper - Sr. Elec, Mathematics -A 
Elec, Theory “A 





’ 
Promoted after 
18 months 


Journeyman Supervisor's Rating - Ex, 
Electrician Direct Current - B 
Alternating Current - A 


Master } Disputed Promotion 
Electrician) 





SMITH (The Aggrieved) 
Seniority Date - 12/9/44 


Electrician Supervisor's Rating - Av. 


Helper - Jr. Shop Mathematics -D 
Blueprint Reading -C 


Electrician Supervisor's Rating - Av, 


Helper - Sr. Elec, Mathematics - D 
Elec. Theory -D 


Journeyman Supervisor's Rating - Fair 
Electrician Direct Current -D 
Alternating Current - F 


Presently on job 
30 months 








EXHIBIT | 


Diagrammatic Presentation of Promotion Data 
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Another type of chart which can 
be very helpful in promotion cases 
involving seniority vs. qualifications 
is shown in Exhibit 2. This was used 
in a dispute over the promotion 
of an electrician’s apprentice. The 
selected man’s three test scores, as 
well as his supervisory rating, were 
converted to percentiles, and the 
seniority bar was an attempt to show 
the arbitrator that, despite the union’s 
argument that the senior man had 
been passed over, the company’s 
nominee ranked high in seniority 
when this was calculated percentage- 
wise. (On this basis, if 10 men, for 
example, bid on a particular job 
and the man selected is third from 
the top of the seniority list, this means 
that he stands in the upper 80 per 
cent of the seniority group.) This was 
a way of emphasizing to the arbitrator 
that seniority had been taken into 
consideration and that, though the 
senior man did not get the job, one 
with relatively high seniority had been 
chosen. 

Graphs and charts showing the re- 
lationship between the cost of living 
and the wage increases given to em- 
ployees make effective and logical ex- 
hibits in wage cases, as do bar and 
pie charts which easily show factors 
such as labor costs, productivity, 
sales, and profits. Flannel boards and 
blackboards can also be used to pre- 
sent information visually in an at- 
tractive way. All these devices 
have won a place in employee train- 
ing and could well be applied to aid 
the arbitration process. 

In addition to the use of the train- 
ing aids mentioned above, one of the 
most valuable training tools that can 
be used to help prepare an arbitra- 
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tion case is role-playing. This tech- 
nique has won widespread acceptance 
in supervisory and employee train- 
ing and can easily be adapted to the 
arbitration procedure. 


ROLE-PLAYING THE HEARING 


The preparation of an arbitration 
case is probably one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks confronting anyone in the 
field of industrial relations. One 
reason for this is that the viewpoints 
of three parties, each with a separate 
interest in the proceedings—the com- 
pany, the union, and the arbitrator— 
must be kept in mind. Not only must 
the points that are made agree with 
the company’s contentions, they must 
also effectively answer the union’s 
arguments and be clear and reasonable 
to the arbitrator. Trying to place 
oneself in the position of the arbi- 
trator and still prepare the case is 
difficult. No matter how objective 
and painstaking you may be, there is 
still a very real danger that you will 
not be entirely clear to the arbitrator 
or that your case will not anticipate 
and answer all the arguments the 
union may raise. An excellent way 
to review your brief before the actual 
arbitration takes place is to “role 
play” it. 


The Setting 


Role-playing is merely setting up an 
actual case problem; in this instance, 
an arbitration case. But instead of 
just discussing it, the entire case is 
performed under realistic conditions. 
The parts of arbitrator, management 
representative, and union representa- 
tive are taken by various members of 
the company. The members are not 
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Test A Test B 
Mechanical Electrical Supervisory Seniority 
Percentile Aptitude Achievement Ratings Standings 
100 




















John James 


Seniority date: 5/12/47 
Education: | Four years High School, plus one year Electrical Trade School 











EXHIBIT 2 


Bar Chart Used in Disputed Promotion Case 
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rehearsed, nor is it a demonstration. 
Each man handles the case as he 
actually would, thus giving him the 
opportunity to learn by doing. 

The conditions under which the role- 
playing is carried out are made as 
realistic as possible. Each party 
should have only the information he 
would normally have when the actual 
case is heard. The preparation should 
be as adequate and thorough as it 
would be for the actual arbitration 
itself. The role-playing should be 
carried out, if possible, in the same 
room in which the hearing will be 
held later on, and all other factors 
should be made as nearly similar to 
the actual case as possible. 


Selecting the Participants 


The man selected to play the role 
of the arbitrator should be one who 
is known to be fair and open-minded 
and with a reputation for asking 
searching questions that serve to 
clarify issues. Similarly, the person 
chosen to be the union representative 
should have an intimate knowledge 
of the case and be familiar with the 
union officials who will present it. 
Also, he should have been present in 
the earlier stages of the grievance 
procedure so that he will be familiar 
with all the union arguments that 
were previously raised. Those who 
are playing the union role should 
prepare their case with as much care 
as their colleagues representing man- 
agement. For best results, the person 
or persons who will present manage- 
ment’s case in the actual arbitration 
should also play the same part in the 
role-playing. This will enable them 
to develop their case further and give 
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them the advantage of having had a 
“dry run.” 

If there is a central industrial re- 
lations staff which generally conducts 
the company’s arbitration cases, these 
men make excellent choices for man- 
agement’s role. Members of the local 
plant’s personnel staff make excellent 
union representatives in role-playing, 
because they are intimately familiar 
with the union case, having followed 
it through all the steps of the griev- 
ance procedure. 

In addition to the role players them- 
selves, there should be a small audi- 
ence or jury whose only part is to 
take notes and criticize the proceed- 
ings after the role has been played. 
These notes and suggestions can be 
reviewed at the conclusion of the role- 
playing to strengthen and improve 
the case. With the stage thus set, the 
arbitration case can be role played. 
If the parties have been well chosen 
and take their roles seriously, there 
are many advantages. The individuals 
will have a “preview” of the arbitra- 
tion and valuable knowledge can be 
gained which will help later in the 
actual case. 


Advantages of the Technique 


As the role-playing develops, the 
parties will observe from the arbi- 
trator’s questions where they have 
failed to make their case clear. The 
arbitrator will reveal areas where he 
has to have detailed explanations and 
where the parties’ cases adequately 
cover the ground. His manner and 
method of approach will indicate what 
management and union points par- 
ticularly appealed to him and others 
which seemed illogical or poorly pre- 
sented. 
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The union representatives, as they 
develop and adopt their roles (usually 
with much vigor), will bring up ques- 
tions and arguments which had not 
been previously anticipated in the 
case. They will also reveal gaps where 
the union’s case is not too strong and 
where management’s main arguments 
should be directed; thus by observing 
the “union representatives,” manage- 
ment may gain an insight into their 
feelings, ideas, and opinions. This will 
help to anticipate the type and mode 
of behavior which can be expected 
when the actual case is arbitrated. 

Greatest of all will be the value to 
the management representative. He can 
observe the effect of his brief and oral 
arguments on both the arbitrator and 
the union. He can see where his case 
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needs to be strengthened and changed, 
which points are not particularly tell- 
ing to the arbitrator, which statements 
seem to arouse the union emotionally, 
and which points the union was un- 
able to answer effectively. All this will 
enable him to change and strengthen 
his case. In addition, the rehearsal will 
give him the actual feeling of being in- 
volved in the arbitration itself. 

There is one other great advantage 
also. In role-playing the arbitration 
case, mistakes do not count. In- 
stead they can be exploited to their 
best advantage and used as valuable 
aids in the actual arbitration. Role- 
playing is merely learning by doing. 
It should help to make the arbitration 
process a much better labor-manage- 
ment tool. 


Clerical Personnel—A Report on Current Trends 


THOUGH THE DEMAND for general clerical workers has leveled off recently, spot 
shortages among specialized clerical groups are likely to continue, according to 
a report prepared by the Drexel Institute of Technology for the National Office 
Management Association. 

Among the significant trends emphasized in the report were: 

(1) The employment of b hine operators is doubling about every 
10 years. About 300,000 will be needed by 1960. 

(2) The near future may see the recurrence of acute shortages among typists, 
stenographers, secretaries, and telephone switchboard operators. 

(3) Because fewer high-school students are taking business subjects and fewer 
college graduates are going into office work, companies are employing many 
more clerical workers over 35. 








. .. What kind of person should a supervisor be? 
Hardly less important, perhaps, what should he 
not be? Though no definitive answers to these 
familiar questions are forthcoming as yet, the 
broad outlines of both positive and negative 
supervisory characteristics are beginning to take 
shape in the findings of current researches in 


this area. 


Supervisory Characteristics 


And Ratings 


A Summary of Recent Research 


MILTON M. MANDELL* 


MAKING SPEECHES and writing articles 
on the qualifications needed by super- 
visors are a favorite preoccupation of 
many in the field of personnel admin- 
istration and management. All of us, 
having had experience with super- 
visors and having observed their 
virtues and defects, are ready to ex- 
press our opinions on this subject. 
These opinions have been a valuable 
source of information for the purpose 
of the studies reported in this article. 
These studies have used six different 
research methods on a quantitative 
basis in order to determine precisely 
which opinions have merit in the or- 
ganizations included in the research 
study. Testing these opinions by re- 
search methods provides an opportuni- 


ty for their refinement and clarifica- 
tion and offers a basis for progress in 
supervisory selection, appraisal, and 
development. 

The studies in question fall into two 
general areas—those relating to the 
characteristics of supervisors, and 
those which cast light on the difficul- 
ties in obtaining ratings of supervisory 
performance. They will be considered 
under their respective heads. 


1. CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SUPERVISORS 


To facilitate understanding of the 
findings of the studies in this area, a 
summary of their combined results 
will be presented first. 





* Mr. Mandell is Chief of Administrative and Management Testing, U.S. Civil Service 


Commission, Washington, D.C. 


Sidney Adams, Sally Greenberg, and Dorothy Green 


assisted him in the studies reported in this article. These studies are a follow-up of a 
previous study whose results were summarized in “The Supervisor’s Job: A Survey,” 
Milton M. Mandell and Pauline Duckworth. Personnel, March, 1955, pp. 456-462. 
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Desirable Supervisory Characteristics 


On the basis of the studies dis- 
cussed here, the following seem to be 
desirable characteristics for super- 
visors to have. (It is recognized that 
the relative importance of each item 
varies according to the organizational 
environment and the job to be done.) 

(a) Administrative 
1. Makes good decisions. 

2. Gives clear instructions. 

3. Good at breaking in new 
men. 

4. First gets the facts—then 
decides. 

5. Schedules work well in ad- 
vance. 

Leadership 

1. Sets a good example for 
his men. 

2. You can always depend on 
what he says. 

3. Lets men know how they 
are doing. 

4. Is good at judging men. 

Human relations 

1. Encourages workers to do 

a better job. 

2. Most of his employees like 
him a lot. 

3. Goes to bat for his em- 
ployees. 

4. Friendly 
ployees. 

Outstanding knowledge of his 

specialty 


with his 


em- 
(d) 


The identification of these charac- 
teristics can assist those interested in 
the selection, rating, and training of 
supervisors and furnish a foundation 
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for additional research in identifying 
the relative importance of these items. 

Following are details of the studies 
summarized above. 


1. Opinions on Supervisory 
Qualifications 


Fourteen groups comprising 695 
persons in the trades, clerical, en- 
gineering, and accounting fields in 
non-supervisory, supervisory, and 
management positions were asked to 
rate the importance of each of a list 
of 80 possible characteristics of super- 
visors. The consensus was that the 
following seven characteristics were 
most important for a supervisor either 
to have or not to have (the items 
marked negative were those indicated 
as being extremely important for a 
supervisor not to have).* 

. Gives clear instructions. 

. Sets a good example for his workers. 

. Doesn’t tell the truth (negative). 

. First gets the facts, then decides. 

. Keeps good workers down (negative). 

. You can always depend on what he 
says. 

7. Makes good decisions. 

A later study of the opinions of 95 
supervisors of scientists showed agree- 
ment with the importance of all these 
seven factors; in addition, they also 
emphasized that a supervisor “En- 
courages suggestions” and “Encour- 
ages workers to do a better job.” 


2. Criterion Checklist 


Ratings were given to 153 super- 
visors of skilled and _ semi-skilled 
trades employees on the same list of 


1 The criterion for inclusion in this list is that 
60 per cent or more of each of at least ten of 
the 14 groups thought the qualification was of 
the highest importance. 
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80 characteristics. For this group, 465 
ratings on the checklist were made 
by colleagues and superiors. The 
raters were instructed to check off 
those characteristics which described 
the supervisor being rated. The fol- 
lowing eight favorable characteristics 
were checked in less than 40 per cent 
of the ratings. They represent those 
factors in which this group was most 
deficient: 


1. Outstanding knowledge of his spe- 
cialty. 

. Is very active. 

. Is a careful planner. 

. Schedules work well in advance. 

. Good in judging men. 

. Good at breaking in new men. 

. Lets men know how they are doing. 

. Speaks well. 


3. Characteristics Differentiating 
Better and Poorer Supervisors 


Ratings on the job performance of 
these 153 first-level supervisors were 
available. The characteristics show- 
ing the greatest disparity in the fre- 
quencies with which they were marked 
as descriptive of supervisors in the 
upper half in job performance and 
of those in the lower were as follows. 
(Items marked with an “L” are those 
more often used to describe the super- 
visors in the lower half) : 


1. A “yes” man (L). 

2. Likes to act like a big shot (L). 
3. Loses his temper often (L). 
4. 


Takes a lot of pride in keeping 
records. 


. Never tells the men what is going 
on (L). 

. Never praises (L). 

. Gives clear instructions. 

. Gets rattled easily (L). 


. You can always depend on what he 
says. 
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10. Makes good decisions. 

1l. Speaks well. 

12. Lets men know how they are doing. 
13. Can’t take criticism (L). 

14. Good at judging men. 

15. First gets the facts, then decides. 
16. Is very active. 

17. Schedules work well in advance. 
18. Most of his men like him a lot. 


19. The men do not particularly like or 
dislike him (L). 


20. His decisions are pretty good but 
he is slow in making up ‘iis mind. 
21. Is a careful planner. 


22. Outstanding knowledge of his spe- 
cialty. 
23. A real leader. 


4. Factor Analysis of Supervisory 
Characteristics 


A factor analysis was conducted in 
order to identify the general group- 
ings of these different characteristics. 
The following list presents the four 
factors identified and the items which 
most clearly identify each of them 
(the fourth factor was not so clearly 
identified as the first three) : 


I. Administrative activities 
. Keeps men on their toes. 
. Makes good decisions. 
. Gives clear instructions. 
. Good at breaking in new men. 
. First gets the facts, then decides. 
. Never makes expensive mistakes. 
. Schedules work well in advance. 


. Encourages and uses suggestions from 
his workers. 


9. Is a careful planner. 
. Friendliness and being liked 
1. Takes his men’s part when they are 
criticized. 
2. Very friendly with his men. 


3. Spends most of his time with his 
men. 


. Goes to bat for his men. 


. Encourages workers to do a better 
job. 


. Most of his men like him a lot. 
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Ill. Active 
1. Is a poor — 
Always suggesting new methods. 
. Is very active. 
. Nearly always has something to say 
at meetings. 
5. Doesn't like to handle a lot of detail 
himself. 
IV. Leadership 
1. Sets a good example for his men. 
2. You can always depend on what he 
says. 
3. Always explains when he asks a man 
to do something 


4. Lets men know how they are doing. 

5. Is good at judging men. 

It is significant that the first two 
factors are close to the factors identi- 
fied as “Initiating” and “Considera- 
tion” in the extensive research that 
has been carried out in this field by 
Ohio State University and other 
groups.” The fact that no technical 
factor was identified, despite its im- 
portance as indicated in these studies, 
is the result of the inclusion of only 
a few technical items in the check- 
list. The identification of the “Active” 
factor seems reasonable in terms of 
the duties of many supervisors, while 
the items included under “Leader- 
ship” help identify what is meant by 
this term, which is frequently used 
but often loosely defined. 


It is interesting to note that none 
of the six items under the “Friendli- 
ness” factor gave significant results 
in the three studies listed in (1), (2), 
and (3) above, using as the criterion 
of significance the inclusion of an 
item in at least two of these studies. 
As has been indicated by severa! re- 
search studies during the past 10 


2E. A. Fleishman, eg Climate, Bap 


Relations Training, and Supe: ry Behavi 
ae Psyc y, Vol. "7 (1983), pp. "208- 
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years, this probably results from the 
fact that the major source of the list 
of significant factors was manage- 
ment; the research studies referred 
to have indicated that subordinates 
emphasize “Friendliness,” while su- 
periors stress the “Administrative” 
factor.* In this study, superiors also 
emphasized the “Leadership” factor 
as defined above. 


5. Attitude Survey 


The following items in an attitude 
questionnaire, which suggest super- 
visory characteristics, were those to 
which the answers of those with high 
over-all morale were significantly dif- 
ferent from those with low morale in 
a group of 64 non-supervisory trades 
employees: 

1. Job gives them a chance to do things 

they are best at. 


2. Supervisor lets men know how they 
are doing. 


3. Can get help on job or personal 
problem. 


These three items were associated 
with high over-all morale. 


6. Biographical Information Blank 


One further insight into supervi- 
sory characteristics was obtained by 


making a “clinical” analysis of the 
responses on a biographical informa- 
tion questionnaire of first-level super- 
visors of trades employees who were 
rated high in job performance but 
who received low scores on a multiple- 
choice written test on supervisory 
problems and practices. Following is 
a description of the characteristics of 
those who get high performance rat- 
* For a study of the qualities subordinates look 

for in a supervisor, see Arthur N. Turner, 


“What Makes a Good Foreman?” Personne, 
March, 1955, pp. 382-392. 
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ings despite low scores on a test which 
measures judgment and verbal ability: 


He has no intellectual interests and is 
highly people-oriented. He is a cheerful, 
easy-going optimist, notably self-confi- 
dent in dealing with people but not 
sure of his judgment otherwise. He 
tends to be a rather strict supervisor, 
employing a non-democratic type of 
leadership. He has a high success drive, 
but success to him means material 
wealth not education. He’s practical, not 
theoretical. 


In other words, men with these 
characteristics (and perhaps technical 
qualifications) in these organizational 
situations are rated high in perform- 
ance although they are low in judg- 
ment and verbal ability. 


Conversely, the following descrip- 
tion offers insights into those rated 
low in job performance despite high 
scores on the supervisory test: 


His dominant characteristic is that he is 
grossly undereducated for his intellectual 
ability. He has intellectual, theoretical 
interests and yet is not a high school 
graduate. He is a pessimist who takes 
a dim view of himself, of other people, 
and of life in general. He’s vocationally 
unhappy and gets major satisfaction 
from his family, though he has domestic 
troubles that interfere with his work. 
He has strong guilt feelings and thinks 
other people don’t like him. He can’t 
apply himself steadily to the job in hand. 
Despite his intelligence he was a misfit 
and unsuccessful in school. He has a 
keen sense of his poor education and is 
resolved that his children will be edu- 
cated. He is very dependent on the 
approval of those in authority. He does 
not make close friends. 


The answers of 166 supervisors of 
trades employees to the biographical 
information questionnaire indicated 
that in contrast to those rated low in 
job performance those rated high 
were an athletic, non-intellectual group 
who had done well but not too well 
at school, had many friends, and were 
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confident of success. They married 
young, were happily married, and en- 
joyed good health. 


ll. PROBLEMS IN RATING 
SUPERVISORY PERFORMANCE 


Following is a summary of the re- 
search data on the problem of rating 
supervisory performance that were 
also obtained in the studies of super- 


visors of trades employees reported 
above.‘ 


1. Lenient and Tough Raters 


It has been long known that raters 
differ widely in their leniency. This 
fact has been found wherever sub- 
jective ratings are used, including in- 
terview ratings, ratings of job per- 
formance, and ratings of essay tests. 
What are the factors associated with 
these differences? In our study, dif- 
ferences in organization level do not 
account for differences in rater lenien- 
cy—the average rating given by col- 
leagues, immediate supervisors, and 
higher-level supervisors is about the 
same. 

A comparison of the job perform- 
ance ratings given to 43 “tough” 
raters and 25 “lenient” raters indi- 
cates that they are equal in job per- 
formance. But their personal charac- 
teristics, as indicated by their answers 
to the biographical information ques- 
tionnaire, are quite different. The 
tough rater tends to be younger, tense, 
rigid, and with little self-confidence. 
He is sour towards people, not orien- 
tated toward his men, but tries hard 


* What pees industry is doing to improve rat- 


ings of supervisory performance is summarized 
in “Supervisory Selection Programs: A Study 
of Current Trends.” Milton M. Mandell, Per- 
SONNEL, September, 1955, pp. 113-114. 
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to impress his superiors. The lenient 
rater is older, likes people, and is un- 
critical. He is_ self-confident but 
doesn’t have a driving ambition. He 
derives job satisfaction from a feel- 
ing of rendering service. 

Raters who had been at their grade 
level for four years or more showed 
a consistent tendency to give more 
lenient ratings than raters who had 
been at their grade level three years 
or less. 


2. Number of Raters 
The research data indicated that 


several ratings are required in order 
to get somewhat reliable results. 
There were frequent and marked dis- 
crepancies among the several ratings 
for the same person. Somewhat more 
consistent judgments were obtained 
when men were compared with each 
other than when each man was rated 
independently. 

A factor analysis of the rating form 
used suggests that one important 
source of these discrepancies in rat- 
ings for the same individual is the 
different value systems used by the 
raters. Some emphasized technical 
competence, others production, others 
relations with the superior, while still 
others emphasized handling of per- 
sonnel problems and _ relationships 
with employees. Different emphases, 
differences in leniency and toughness, 
and differences in the extent of infor- 
mation available, are undoubtedly 
major factors producing rating dis- 
crepancies. 
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3. Quality of Raters 


Raters are almost always selected 
on the basis of their organizational 
relationship to the ratee, and not on 
the basis of the quality of their own 
job performance. This research study 
indicated that raters who were them- 
selves poor in job performance ac- 
counted for many of the weaknesses 
in ratings. The correlation of the 
ratings given by the 50 best super- 
visors with all the ratings given to 
the men they rated was .63, while the 
correlation for the 50 poorest super- 
visors was .44. However, a study of 
85 raters indicated that raters who 
differentiated among those whom they 
rated had about the same level of job 
performance as raters who gave every- 
one about the same rating. 


Summary of Rating Problems 


Following is a summary of the 

problems, uncovered by these studies: 

1. Several raters are needed for 
each person being rated in 
order to get reliable results. 

. Those supervisors who are 
relatively poor in job per- 
formance themselves tend to 
be poor raters of others. 

. There are distinct personality 
differences between tough and 
lenient raters. 

4. The rater’s age and length of 
service in grade affect the 
severity of ratings given. 

. Raters need to agree on the 
relative weight to be given to 
each job factor. 





. . . How to bridge the gap between classroom 
theory and actual practice is a problem that 
many management development programs have 
yet to solve. Some encouraging results from a 
program designed to insure carry-over into the 
work situation are reported here. 


Executive Development: 
A Group Training Approach 


MICHAEL G. BLANSFIELD 


Chief, Employee and Career Development 


San Bernardino Air Materiel Area 


AT THE OUTSET, it would be as well, 
perhaps, to explain that the term “ex- 
ecutive development,” as used here, 
applies not to the development of 
men who may become executives but 
is concerned rather with increasing 
the effectiveness of those who are 
already managers. This distinction is 
important because we cannot effective- 
ly develop managerial potential at 
any level in an organization in which 
the “climate”—the attitude and be- 
havior of top management—is repres- 
sive. Unless those at the top are demo- 
cratic in their attitudes and their be- 
havior; unless they are imbued with 
a sense of dedication to the goals of 
the organization; unless they have an 
effective communication system, and 
see the need for their own develop- 
ment, there will not be the positive 


climate which will permit development 
in any of the managerial ranks. 

Let us proceed on the assumption, 
therefore, first, that executive de- 
velopment must start at the top and 
second, that all executives have need 
for some increase in effectiveness. It 
is then appropriate to discuss the goals 
of this endeavor since our goals will 
point out our needs, determine, in 
part, our approach, and form a basis 
for our evaluation. 

As I see it, the general goals in an 
executive-development program are: 

(a) The increase of each executive’s 
store of factual knowledge about 
management in the light of the find- 
ings of the latest research studies in 
the field. 

(b) The increase of each execu- 
tive’s supervisory and managerial 


skills. 





Norte: The opinions expressed are the author’s and do not necessarily reflect the official 
policies’ of the U. S. Air Force. 
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(c) The increase of each executive’s 
insight and understanding of others. 

(d) The motivating of each execu- 
tive to greater productivity in the 
work situation. 

(e) The stimulation and growth of 
a management team concept. 


The Problems We Found 


In early 1954, we at Norton Air 
Force Base reviewed our progress in 
the training of managers over the 
years. We singled out 20 supervisors 
whose organization’s grievance and 
absenteeism rates were well above the 
general average and checked their 
training records. Fifteen of these su- 
pervisors had completed at least one 
formal management training course 
(of at least 40 hours’ duration). All 
had completed satisfactorily, some 
with high grades. However, they still 
had high organizational grievance and 
absenteeism rates and their person- 
nel advisors reported that they were 
continuing to use authoritarian and 
non-employee-centered practices. 

We then watched some 100 super- 
visors as they progressed through our 
standard formal management course 
and detected considerable variation 
between what was said and done in 
the classroom and the views that were 
expressed in the quizzes and tests. We 
believed we could perceive a wide gap 
between intellectual acceptance of rec- 
ommended practices and techniques 
and the ability or desire to actually 
use them. This perception was 
strengthened as we slowly interjected 
role-playing situations into this for- 
mal course and found that 90 to 95 
per cent of our supervisory training 
group were apparently incapable of 
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effectively translating class theory into 
action. 

This review indicated that our for- 
mal programs had not been as effec- 
tive as we had desired. Primarily, we 
detected a breakdown in terms of the 
transfer of intellectual concepts into 
action. It appeared to us that our 
problem was the development or inte- 
gration of learning methods and tech- 
niques that would make for maximum 
carry-over to the work situation. 

We were immediately faced with a 
number of crucial decisions. If our 
formal programs were as ineffective 
as we perceived them to be, what 
should we substitute for them? A 
number of companies and agencies 
had turned to individual develop- 
ment, to the cataloguing of individual 
strengths and weaknesses and the 
tailoring of individual programs. 
Others were using group methods, 
primarily horizontal groups composed 
of executives at appfoximately the 
same status level but from differing 
organizational components. A few 
people were talking about vertical 
groups, consisting of the top execu- 
tive and the executives immediately 
subordinate to him. 


The Group-Training Approach 


Knowing that our executives func- 
tioned primarily in groups, and that 
their decisions were usually the result 
of interaction between themselves and 
their staff, we felt that we had to use 
a group approach in order to make 
the learning situation approximate to 
the work situation and so afford the 
greatest chance of learning transfer. 
We also decided that the learning 
group should be small—not over 12 
in number. We based this conclusion 
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on two factors. Since our normal 
learning sessions lasted 50 minutes, 
with a 10-minute break, a group of 
12 persons would have about four 
minutes apiece to contribute to the dis- 
cussion. We felt that this was the 
very minimum amount of time that 
each person should have and that any 
increase in group size would only 
reduce it. Secondly, we had observed 
in other programs that free group ex- 
pression appeared to diminish as the 
size of the group grew.! The smaller 
the group the more secure the group 
members seemed to feel and with this 
relative security came a freedom and 
a spontaneity of interaction that both 
stimulated and challenged the best in 
each person. 

Then came the problem of the type 
of group. Should it be vertical or 
horizontal? We began by using hori- 
zontal groups, but now we have come 
to rely on the vertical group as our 
prime vehicle of development. Here 
again, this has been due to the fact 
that this type of group more closely 
resembles the work situation. We 
found that it was one thing to take 
a man from the work environment and 
help him to change in a horizontal 
group, but that when he returned to 
his unchanged work-group environ- 
ment what tended to happen was: 

1. He was rejected by the other, 
unchanged, persons. 

2. He became completely frustrated 
because of his inability to apply his 
changed concept to the old organiza- 
tion. 


On the other hand, in observing 


1 Blansfield, M. G., “Role-Playing as a Method 
in Executive Development,” Journal of Per- 
sonnel Administration and Ind: 


wstrial Relations, 
July, 1954. 
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our vertical groups, we saw, and had 
reported to us, several important and 
immediate gains: 

1. The release of repressed feelings 
between superior and subordinate and 
a subsequent more friendly and frank 
relationship. 

2. Different levels of management 
working together in a common prob- 
lem-solving effort. 

3. Increased tolerance and under- 
standing among the varying levels of 
management. 

4. The inception or strengthening 
of a “we” team feeling. 

It is of interest to note, however, 
that we, as trainers, found the hori- 
zontal groups much easier to work 
with. The horizontal groups had little 
or none of the repressions and ag- 
gressions fostered by the vertical 
groups’ consciousness of status and 


past, often unsolved, interpersonal 
problems. 


Content of the Program 


In determining our program content 
we also concluded that any attempt 
to change attitudes and _ behavior 
would have to be trainee-centered and 
non-directive so as to reduce defenses 
and rationalizations, particularly in 
the vertical groups. In our thinking, 
a trainee-centered and non-directive 
learning situation was one in which 
the trainer determined the subject 
matter of each session, recommended 
techniques to the group, and acted as 
a resource person, when asked for 
contributions by the group. The 
trainer would not “chair” the session 
in the customary sense of the term 
nor would he impose his will upon 
the group in any matter other than 
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the content of the session. It appeared 
to us that this trainer role rapidly 
lessened group aggressions toward the 
trainer and also seemed to set a learn- 
ing climate which fostered independ- 
ence of thought and action and free- 
dom of expression. 

Further, we concluded the process 
would have to be a lengthy one since 
our goals were ambitious and human 
change, at best, is slow and uncertain. 


Accelerating Change Through Stress 


The problem of the slowness of 
change turned our attention to a pos- 
sible method of acceleration, stress. 
Our managers, we concluded, felt com- 
fortable in their present behavior pat- 
terns. They regarded even ineffective 
or destructive behavior as part of 
themselves and useful, and were there- 
fore loath to change toward goals set 
by others. We believed that any sig- 
nificant alteration in behavior would 
be painful if for no other reason than 
it disturbed behavior heretofore re- 
garded as need-satisfying. 

As we perceived stress in this con- 
text, it consisted of introducing, with 
the agreement of the group, certain 
objective data which might point up 
inconsistencies in behavior, or of de- 
priving members of the group of cer- 
tain satisfactions, such as the person 
of an expert or authority on whom 
they could feel dependent. As an ex- 
ample of the former, we had one 
vertical group which appeared to make 
little headway in problem-solving be- 
cause of extreme consciousness of the 
hierarchical relationships within the 
group. They were excessively polite 
to each other and generously applaud- 
ed even the most banal generalities 
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of their superiors. In an effort to 
help the group think more analytic- 
ally and constructively, the trainer 
proposed that he be permitted to 
make a listing of the phrases and 
words he thought significant during 
each day’s discussion and read them 
to the group at the conclusion of the 
session. This was agreed to, and the 
trainer proceeded to record a number 
of banalities and read them aloud. 

This procedure caused considerable 
tension in the group, as was evidenced 
by their immediate and strenuous 
attempts to defend or rebut the use 
of the phrases in question. Almost 
immediately, however, the generali- 
ties decreased and the group began 
to challenge them of its own accord. 
After some three sessions the trainer 
quietly abandoned the practice, but 
the group continued to grow in its 
ability to penetrate the problems under 
its consideration. Inherent in this 
concept was our belief that any 
changes would have to be toward 
group norms and not toward any 
artificially determined, trainer-evolved 
goals. 


Other Aspects 


Another important aspect of the 
program was its voluntary nature. We 
made no attempt to “sell” the program 
or high-pressure executives into em- 
barking upon it. We presented it to 
executives during our normal discus- 
sions of training needs in their or- 
ganizations. If they were interested, 
we conducted a series of conferences 
and administered questionnaires 
which helped to spotlight managerial 
attitudes and behavior. The initiation 
of the program and the composition 
of the training group rested primarily 
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with the executive concerned. At any 
time he could discontinue the pro- 
gram if he desired (interestingly, 
this has not happened as yet). 

After considerable experimentation 
we struck upon two techniques which 
have seemed particularly effective. 
First, each of our groups has both a 
trainer and an observer. The observer 
(also a skilled trainer) watches group 
progress and the inter-action of group 
members. Following a group discus- 
sion, he reports back to the group 
what he has observed (group process 
report). The group can (and often 
does) attempt to analyze his facts. 
The second technique is the interjec- 
tion of theoretical presentations by 
the trainer before the close of a 
session. In these the trainer attempts 
to give the group the results of the 
latest researches on some key problem 
or question that arose during the dis- 
cussion or process report.” 


Format of the Program 


After considerable revision, based 
on some two years’ experience, our 
program now consists of four 30-hour 
phases. The first phase, “Implications 
of Leadership,” is a trainee-centered 
discussion-type program featuring 
simple problem incidents which form 
the nucleus of discussions, followed 
by group-process analysis and a 
theoretical presentation by the trainer 
on some aspect of behavior. These 
theoretical presentations cover such 
topics as causation in behavior, indi- 
2 Neither of these techniques is original. Both 

have been used extensively by the National and 

Western Training Laboratories in Group De- 

velopment and by such authorities as Dr. 

Robert Tannenbaum, University of California 

at Los Angeles, and Dr. Milton V. Smith and 

Dr. Paul Buchanan at the Naval Ordnance 


Test Station, China Lake, California, to men- 
tion only a few. 
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vidual differences, attitudes, motiva- 
tion, frustration, aggression, com- 
munication, modes of leadership, and 
the like. 

After a suitable period, usually 
three to four months, each group 
begins the second phase of the pro- 
gram, “Skill Practice in Management.” 
The training design here calls for 
a trainee-centered, group analysis of 
selected management cases from 
Glover and Hower’s The Adminis- 
trator. Included in each session is a 
discussion period devoted to a con- 
sideration of quotations from out- 
standing authors and technical author- 
ities on various aspects of manage- 
ment. Group process analysis is used 
in this program. 

Following another three to four 
months’ interval, the third phase of 
the program, “Skill Practice in Su- 
pervision,” starts. This involves the 
extensive use of role-playing for the 
purpose of helping supervisors be- 
come more effective in such skills 
as listening, non-directive counseling, 
interviewing, etc. It stresses the de- 
velopment of empathy, permissiveness, 
and feeling reflection. There is some 
group-process reporting in this phase 
of the program. 

After the usual three to four 
months’ interval, the last phase of the 
program, “Dynamics of Work 
Groups,” begins. This is a very flex- 
ible, unstructured phase which is 
concerned with the effectiveness of 
groups and the effectiveness of each 
member of the group as a leader and 
group member. Feeling expression is 
encouraged, as well as the develop- 
3 Glover and Hower, The Administrator, Revised 


Edition, Richard D. Irwin Inc., Homewood, 
Ill., 1953. 
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ment, by the trainees, of a theory 
on effective group action. Theory 
presentations on the latest researches 
in the field of group dynamics are 
made periodically by the trainer. Ex- 
tensive group-process reporting is 
carried on during this phase. 


How Evaluation Is Made 


Inherent in the development of 
this program was the need for evalu- 
ation. After much experimentation 
(and this is a continuing process) we 
now attempt this through such media 
as: 

(1) Follow-up interviews by the trainer 

one to four months after completion of 

course. (These follow-ups include in- 
quiry into any changes in each trainee’s 
understanding of himself, others, and 
human relations, and the degree of 
supervisory backing received by the 


trainee in his attempts to change his 
behavior.) 


(2) Change in behavior during the pro- 
gram as noted by the trainer and ob- 
server. 


(3) Trainee’s self-rating before and after 
the, course. 

(4) Composite group ratings. 

(5¢@ The participant’s reaction to a 
given case before and after the main 
program content. 


(6) A test indicating each trainee’s 

type of leadership (Adorno’s “F” scale). 

(7) A statement of the individual’s 

motivation for taking the program. 

As an example of the results we 
have been obtaining through these 
devices, following is a partial analy- 
sis of our evaluation of the impact 
of the first phase of the program on 
the first four groups to complete it: 

Group composition. The composi- 
tion of the four groups is shown in 
the following breakdown. (Two par- 
ticipants each from groups 1 and 2 
left before the follow-up could be 
completed.) 
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Composition Group 
1 2 3 4 
GRRE A a 1 2 
ONE pitt en ae ss wm. 6 
Supervisors ............ 7 4 3 
Non-Supervisors ............ 5 S a8 


Changes in group characteristics. 
Improvements in trainees’ under- 
standing, as revealed in the follow-up, 
were noted as follows: 


Better Understanding Group 


1 2 3 4 





Thrermse] ves nneccccecccecesecseneseee 6 8 10 8 
| EGER ara 8 9 ll 7 
Human relations 

generally ccna. 8 ==8 ieee, 


The following changes in job per- 
formance, also observed from the 
follow-up inquiry, were noted: 








Change in Performance Group 
| » a 
Doing things differently ..4 3 7 3 
Trying 2 6 5 4 
Change noted in work 
ag a 6 5 3 3 


Trainee reactions to the follow-up 
question, “How does your supervisor 
consider the time spent in the 
course?” are shown in the following 


breakdown: 





Supervisor's Opinion Group 
1 ; ee 
OS Se eee ae O2c6erF 5 
| ea. 1 
S..5 Bid 





When the trainer’s and the observ- 
er’s appraisals of changes in trainee 
attitudes or behavior at the conclusion 
of the course were pooled, the fol- 
lowing results were obtained: 


GROUP TRAINING Ii 


Group 
2 





3 
Little 


5 
Some 4 10 5 
Much 1 2 2 











A comparison of the trainees’ per- 
ceptions of self-change, as revealed 
during the follow-up, with their final 
self-ratings at the end of the course, 
resulted in the following tabulation: 


Self-Change Group 


2 3 





1 4 
More 3 4 2 
Same 4 7 8 4 
Less 2 3 1 4 











Following is the trainer’s evaluation 
of the changes that had taken place 
among the various group components: 


Non-Sup. 
Change Staff 
ae oo 
imile ........ cien 
Some 13 


Staff 
Sup. 


Line 
Sup. 


When the trainees’ written analy- 
sis of a given case on the first and 
last days of the course were compared, 
the following marked shifts to a more 


democratic or person-centered 
proach were revealed: 


ap- 


Group 1 


At the beginning and the end of 
the course, each participant was re- 
quested to complete a statement be- 
ginning “As a leader, I am... .” 
Changes in self-evaluation in the form 
of insightful comments that corre- 
lated positively with other measure- 
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ments and the trainer’s observations 
were noted in the following cases: 


Impact on individual trainees. The 
effects of this phase of the program 
on individual trainees were evident in 
various ways: 

(a) Where individuals reported 
change or progress as a resuli of the 
course, supervisory backing was usu- 
ally indicated. Conversely, in three 
cases where results were least, the 


least supervisory support was indi- 
cated. 


(b) The members of Group 1 indi- 
cated more specific benefits than those 
in the remaining three groups. The 
follow-up on Group 1 was made four 
months after the course ended. Fol- 
low-up on the other groups took place 
one month after the course ended. 
Several participants in these latter 
groups stated that the follow-up would 
have been more productive if more 
time had elapsed between it and the 
completion of the course. 


(c) Improved understanding of 
both self and others and of human 
relations was reported as increased in 
some degree by the program in 36 
cases. 

(d) Action resulting from the 
course was described as more than 
“slight” by over 60 per cent of the 
group. 

(e) Consistency in roles as meas- 
ured before and after the course, was 
high in nine cases, considerable in 
seven, and little for the remainder. 

(f) Expression of feeling was high 
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in 19 cases. Individually perceived 
changes in understanding seemed to 
be rather closely related to this type 
of expression. 


It would appear that we can say 
with certainty that this first phase 
of our program had a definite im- 
pact on 40 to 50 per cent of the 
trainees involved. Of particular inter- 
est is the comparatively large number 
(17) who reported that they were now 
definitely doing some things differ- 
ently on the job. Examples of the 
type of change reported included: 
democratic staff meetings, listening 
during employee interviews, use of 
praise and other positive motivations, 
etc. The indication that supervisory 
support made for more change pos- 
sibilities was also interesting, but, due 
to the limited sample, far from con- 
clusive. It would appear that follow- 
up should possibly be delayed until 
the trainee has had at least three 
months to gain perspective on the 
course and its effect on him and his 
work group. 

Interestingly enough, the time- 
spacing of the four programs has 
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proven to be a significant evaluation 
device. The mere fact that at least 
95 per cent of each group, to date, 
has been eager and willing to go on 
to the next phase is an indication 
of gain. This desire to continue the 
learning process appears to be based, 
in most instances, upon a strong 
feeling of accomplishment plus stated 
trainee perception of group and indi- 
vidual movement toward the program 


goals. 


Conclusion 


We do not feel that this is a 
conclusive statement on a program 
that will stand no change. It is still 
very much an experimental one. How- 
ever, we do feel that, of all the meth- 
ods or media we have had access to, 
this has the highest potential so far as 
the accomplishment of our goals is 
concerned. The results to date have 
been striking and, even more im- 
portant perhaps, the program and its 
methodology have secured the enthu- 
siastic endorsement and support of 
all members of our management group 
who have participated in it. 


The High Cost of Disability 


A TyPIcAL 50(-worker plant faces annually 335 days of disability arising from 
industrial diseases and accidents and 4,500 days of disability due to non-occupa- 
tional causes, according to a recent study by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. On the basis of a daily wage of $15.26, this involves a total wage 


loss of $73,782 a year. 


This wage loss holds true in proportion to the size of the plant. Thus, in a 
factory employing 100 workers the loss is about $14,756, and in one employing 


10,000 it reaches the staggering total of almost $1.5 million. 


. .. On the score of what they say—or fail to 
say—most employee publications are missing 
golden opportunities for selling management's 
side of the story, declares this author. 


How to Make Employee 
Publications Pay Off 


WILLIAM SCHOLZ 
General Electric Company 


WITH A FEW NOTABLE exceptions, the 
answer to the problem of making 
employee publications pay off might 
well be both simple and blunt: “Do 
away with them!” 

Coming from a practitioner of em- 
ployee communication, this may be 
branded as heresy. But the inescap- 
able fact is that, in the majority of 
cases, the time, money, and effort pres- 
ently being expended on employee 
communication are sizable debit items 
without a single balancing entry 
on the black side of the ledger. To 
paraphrase Sir Winston Churchill, it 
can truly be said that never have 
so many words been addressed to so 
large an audience with so little re- 
sult. 

In Communication in Management, 
Charles Redfield put it more urbanely 
but no less forcefully: “It is regret- 


tably true that, at a time when the 
means of communication have reached 
their greatest development, there is 
less intelligibility in communication 
between individuals and groups than 
at any stage in our history.” 

One needs only to glance at a typi- 
cal company publication with its 
columns of personals and _ studious 
avoidance of facts about the business, 
let alone controversial issues, to have 
grave misgivings as to the value of 
the medium as it is presently being 
used. 

Yet, ineffectual as they often are, 
employee newspapers or magazines are 
published by practically all large 
companies and most middle-sized and 
smaller organizations. As a matter of 
fact, the enormous sum spent annual- 
ly by American industry on these pub- 
lications—well over $100 million— 





Note: Mr. Scholz is Manager, Employee and Plant Community Relations Publications, 
General Electric Company. This article is adapted from a paper he delivered at the Special 
AMA Conference on Public Relations held on January 19-20, 1956 in New York City. 
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constitutes probably the largest single 
expense item in the whole range of 
employee relations activity. Further, 
according to Opinion Research Corp., 
most of the companies that have em- 
ployee publications consider them 
their major channel for getting infor- 
mation to employees. The least ex- 
pensive form of mass communication 
to employees, company publications are 
the only medium of employee commu- 
nication that regularly reaches wives 
and families as well as the employees 
themselves. It has been estimated that 
they make their way into 75 million 
American homes. 

Obviously, these publications are 
so closely interwoven with the entire 
fabric of employee communication 
that we cannot seriously consider 
abandoning them. Quite apart from 
their already deeply entrenched posi- 
tion as the backbone of employee com- 
munication and their as yet unreal- 
ized, but enormous, potential as mold- 
ers of opinion, the fact of the matter 
is that there is no adequate alterna- 
tive to them. 

Employees are in process of form- 
ing opinions every day—about man- 
agement, about their company, about 
the major national issues under debate. 
If we don’t want their attitudes to be 
based on hearsay, on biased propa- 
ganda, or the grapevine, it is up to us 
to give them the facts from which in- 
formed opinions can be drawn. 


What Employees Want to Know 


After evaluating the communica- 
tion experience of hundreds of com- 
panies and looking at the findings of 
countless employee opinion polls, the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
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ers found that employees want and 
are interested in getting specific in- 
formation about: 


1. Their company—its background, or- 
ganization, and general operation; 
its products and how they are made 
and used. 


. Company policies— especially new 
policies affecting themselves and 
their fellow-workers. 


. Company plans—changes in location, 
methods or machinery, and how their 
jobs will be affected by them. 


. Their jobs—how they will he af- 
fected by strikes, material shortages, 
defense needs, etc. 


. How their jobs fit into the scheme 
of things and their chances for ad- 
vancement. 


. The outlook for business and the 
prospects for steady work. 


. The company’s income, its profits 
and losses, and its plans for the 
future—such as expansion or new 
products. 


. Should circumstances make layoffs 
necessary, the reasons why, and how 
they, as individuals, are affected. 


Like most Americans, employees 
tend to take the material and spiritual 
benefits of our way of life for granted. 
They look upon the right to enjoy the 
fruits of their labor as their due. They 
are confused by widespread economic 
and ideological fallacies and are un- 
aware of the forces that threaten us. 
This places a further obligation on 
management to provide employees 
with the information they need to 
know and understand: 


1. The facts about profits. 

2. What competition is and how it 
functions. 

3. The basic economic facts of life in 
terms of their own company’s opera- 
tions—and in terms of their own 
daily experience. 

. What causes inflation and what can 
be done to prevent it. 


. How vital it is for them to fulfill 
their civic responsibilities. 
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6. The issues in the struggle of free- 
dom and private enterprise vs. gov- 
ernment planning and socialism. 

To carry out this urgently impor- 
tant job of providing information to 
employees, their families, and their 
neighbors, calls for not just a single 
medium like an employee newspaper 
but a broad-scale, continuous em- 
ployee communication program using 
a variety of media. 


Some Questions for Management 


As a first step toward making em- 
ployee publications pay off we must 
obtain frank answers to such ques- 
tions as these posed by Hugh Forster, 
Public Relations Manager of Arm- 
strong Cork Company: 


What are we trying to accomplish 
through our employee communica- 
tions? What is their basic purpose— 
their justification for the expense they 
involve? Are we trying to get em- 
ployees to vote Republican, to build 
morale—make employees happy and 
satisfied with their jobs? Are we try- 
ing to justify our business system, 
explain the role of profits, arouse 
sympathetic understanding of the busi- 
ness or management point of view? 
Do we want to combat the propaganda 
of organized labor, eliminate employee 
grievances, slowdowns, strikes? 

Though many of these objectives 
may be parts of our over-all goal, the 
basic purposes of employee communi- 
cation are to facilitate the profitable 
operation of the business and to pro- 
mote the understanding, approval, and 
support of the employees of its ob- 
jectives and the free market system in 
which it operates. If communications 
don’t achieve this, they’re not paying 
their way. 
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If it is to pay off, a communication 
program necessitates an appraisal of 
employees’ knowledge and _ attitudes, 
ascertaining what gaps to fill in and 
what to correct, and fixing priorities 
and sequences. 


How do we regard employee com- 
munications? Do we look upon them 
as a gadget or an accessory—some- 
thing we do because everyone seems 
to be doing it? Is it a function dele- 
gated to one particular department, 
something that can be turned on and 
off like a faucet? 

Employee communications should 
be regarded as an integral part of 
purposeful management toward a spe- 
cific objective—profit. They should 
be woven into the fabric of day-to- 
day operations at all levels and can- 
not be divorced from operations any 
more than they can be delegated to 
one department. 


Is the environment of our company 
in harmony with our communica- 
tions? Do our operating policies and 
practices conflict with the statements 
we make to employees? Do we claim 
that performance is rewarded, yet 
promote on straight seniority, or poli- 
tics, or something other than skill or 
ability ? 

Environment determines the effec- 
tiveness of our communications, Our 
words will be effective only to the de- 
gree that our actions are in agreement 
with them. 


Do we mistake the media of com- 
munication for the ideas to be com- 
municated? Do we feel that the mere 
fact of having a company magazine 
is the answer to our communication 
problem, rather than the quality of 
the publication itself? Are we delud- 
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ing ourselves by being smug about 
having employee meetings, yet paying 
too little attention to who conducts 
them or what subjects are discussed? 
Do we think that letters to employees’ 
homes will be good, no matter how 
they are written or what subjects they 
treat? 

The ideas to be communicated and 
the manner in which they are ex- 
pressed are far more important than 
the actual media used to carry them. 
We shouldn’t assume that simply be- 
cause we have a magazine, plant news- 
paper, or management news letter, 
illustrated annual reports, employee 
meetings, information racks, and the 
rest of it, that we are doing a good 
communications job. We could be do- 
ing a terrible, even a harmful one. 

Are we prone to imitate rather 
than innovate? Do we start a com- 
munication project merely because we 
heard that another company used it 
successfully, or do we analyze our own 
particular problems and then deter- 
mine what we should do and how we 
should do it? 

Are our people accustomed to get- 
ting their information orally, or read- 
ing it? Do we have now, or are we 
willing to hire, top-flight writers capa- 
ble of putting together an effective 
employee publication? Is management 
willing to discuss openly in it the vital 
facts about our business which would 
make it worth reading or must its 
contents be limited to the innocuous 
platitudes so frequently found in com- 
pany magazines? Are our publications 
designed to be a vital, useful tool to 
achieve the objectives of management 
—or are they simply another em- 
ployee perquisite whose sole aim is 
to entertain? 
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Do we try to measure objectively 
the effectiveness of our communica- 
tion efforts? Do we check up on our- 
selves or are we so proud of our handi- 
work that we assume it’s good just 
because we are doing it? Is our over- 
all communication program helping 
our business to run smoothly and 
earn a satisfactory profit? 


What Better Communication Can 
Achieve 


The mere spending of time, talent, 
and money does not automatically as- 
sure an effective communication effort. 
We must have specific objectives, we 
must employ the appropriate media 
effectively, and, finally, we should be 
able to show a profit in terms of the 
results that have been obtained in 
relation to the effort expended. 

Among the results we might reason- 
ably expect from improved communi- 
cation with employees are: 


1. Better coordination of the organiza- 
tion: a clarification of the responsi- 
bility of organizational components 
and individual workers; avoidance 
of confusion, duplication, and con- 
flict; improved functioning of inter- 
related work operations through com- 
mon knowledge of relationships. 

. Improved individual performance 
through the development of intelli- 
gent participation gained from a 
knowledge of the objectives and work- 
ings of the whole enterprise in rela- 
tionship to individual responsibility. 

. Improved morale: a greater sense 
of identification on the part of in- 
dividual employees with the interests 
of the company, which carries over 
into community and public relations; 
improved personal outlook and orien- 
tation in general through a better 
understanding of the social, economic, 
and political conditions of the en- 
vironment and through better citizen- 
ship. 

. Improved consumer relations: uni- 
form, prompt, and correct service re- 
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sulting from knowledge of company 
policies, practices, and standards; 
wholesome, constructive, and promo- 
tional relationships with consumers 
arising from a sense of identification 
with and self-interest in the com- 
pany. 

. Improved industrial relations—em- 
ployees fully informed as to manage- 
ment’s problems are better able to 
give balanced consideration to issues 
in labor negotiations. 


It is admittedly difficult, perhaps 
even impossible, to determine and 
prove conclusively just how important 
a part effective communication plays 
in improving employee relations and 
contributing to a company’s profit. It 
would be the height of naivete to try 
to prove that a full-blown employee 
communication program, let alone one 
particular medium, was a panacea for 
all of management’s troubles. Yet im- 
pressive evidence exists that employee 
communication does pay off. 

As The Wall Street Journal recent- 
ly pointed out: 

Efforts to keep the communications 
line open in both directions seem to be 
paying off for many corporate enter- 
prises, large and small. Management 
spokesmen testify they have improved 
rates of production, headed off labor 
disputes, and cut down on worker turn- 
over by adopting a two-way policy of 
talking and listening. 
A number of company managements, 
including those of General Electric Com- 
pany and Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
claim the development of good internal 
communications has been largely re- 
sponsible for their recent peaceful rela- 
tions with unions and better perform- 
ance by workers. 

“Constant, frank communication” is 
named by the Tool Steel Gear and 
Pinion Company of Cincinnati as the 
most significant factor in increasing 
employee productivity. A Johns-Man- 
ville executive attributes “a dramatic 
drop in petty grievances, higher ef- 
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ficiency, and better quality work” to 
an effective employee communication 
program in that company’s plants. 


Profit-Making Opportunities 
For Employee Publications 


At General Electric we have iso- 
lated nine specific areas where effective 
communication, primarily through 
the use of employee newspapers and 
letters to employees’ homes, can be 
made to pay off: 

1. During union negotiations, to 
gain solid support for the company’s 
efforts to reach agreement without a 
strike. Communications are essential 
to keep all members of management, 
first-line supervision, employees, and 
residents of plant communities fully 
informed of the company’s position 
on all issues, and the reasons for it, 
as well as to help the company’s ne- 
gotiators in their efforts to get an 
agreement at the bargaining table. 
The profit potential in this single area 
is staggering. 

The alacrity with which the IUE- 
CIO recently accepted General Elec- 
tric’s five-year “Better Living” offer 
was, of course, due to the generosity 
of the offer itself. Nevertheless, a sig- 
nificant contributing factor was a 
continuing campaign of information 
to the company’s employees, which 
was conducted almost exclusively 
through employee newspapers, over a 
period of nearly 10 years. Time and 
again, General Electric had spoken to 
its employees on controversial issues, 
making its position crystal clear and 
establishing a reputation with em- 
ployees for fairness, accuracy, sin- 
cerity, and frankness. This communi- 
cation effort resulted in having em- 
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ployees who were not only thoroughly 
knowledgeable about the issues in- 
volved but, even more important, con- 
fident that the company would volun- 
tarily give them whatever was right, 
all things considered. 


2. When strikes do occur, to get 
employees back to work. Even the best 
communication effort doesn’t always 
bring employee acceptance of the com- 
pany’s offer without a strike threat in 
some form. At this stage in negoti- 
ations, communications can prove 
their worth by convincing employees 
of the folly of such demonstrations 
and the danger to them of supporting 
so-called “votes of confidence” or 
dubious “strike votes.” 

When strikes occur, the communi- 
cator has three specific tasks. He 
must develop popular understanding 
and support for company efforts to 
obtain injunctions and police protec- 
tion against illegal picketing, should 
circumstances force such action. He 
should discourage false hopes of an 
early or easy victory for the strikers. 
He should do everything possible to 
win increasing support for the com- 
pany’s position and to persuade em- 
ployees to return to work. 


3. In union representation elections, 
to give all employees full information 
on which to base a sound decision. 
At least four specific chores for the 
communicator are wrapped up in this 
challenge. First, when representation 
elections are scheduled, he must in- 
form employees of the reasons for the 
election, the situation involved, and 
the procedures to be followed. Second 
—and most importantly, if we are to 
foster the concept of freedom on every 
front—he must inform all employees 
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of their right to vote for the union 
of their choice or for no union at 
all, if that’s their pleasure. Third, he 
must correct any misstatements of 
fact about the company and its man- 
agement that may be made by the 
contending unions. Finally, he should 
point out the pros and cons of mem- 
bership in unions—without, of course, 
showing favor to any of the contend- 
ing unions—so that employees can 
make an informed and carefully con- 
sidered decision. 


4. To maintain high participation 
in all employee benefit plans and to 
gain the good will inherent in the 
company’s contribution to these plans. 
This particular profit-making oppor- 
tunity for employee communications 
might be called “getting the proper 
return from the company’s investment 
in its benefit plans.” The communica- 
tor approaches his goal along five 
avenues. He builds employee convic- 
tion as to the soundness and liberality 
of the plans themselves. He helps pro- 
tect their soundness against all at- 
tempts to force detrimental changes. 
He helps smooth the actual function- 
ing of the benefit plans by keeping 
supervisors and administrators con- 
stantly alert to the need for prompt 
processing of claims and for intelligent 
employee counseling. He enlists the 
community’s respect for such plans, 
so that hospitals, doctors, insurance 
agents, and others give good advice 
and treatment to all employees. Final- 
ly, he convinces employees that they 
should take advantage of their benefits 
opportunities. 

5. To promote health and safety 


and to improve the safety record. The 
fifth opportunity for profitable com- 
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munication—like the fourth—is per- 
haps of greater value to employees 
than to management. But it can be 
measured with a ledger sheet never- 
theless. It calls for instructing each 
employee on the specific hazards of 
his job, for impressing every super- 
visor with the need for all-out en- 
forcement of safety regulations, and 
for convincing all employees that 
management is sincerely concerned 
with their safety and well-being. 


6. To increase productivity and re- 
duce losses. In contrast, the sixth 
profit opportunity for alert commu- 
nicators and editors stands as a vir- 
tually unexplored uranium mine for 
employees, management, share-owners, 
the community, and even the free en- 
terprise system itself. Time, materials, 
and skills are being shamelessly 
wasted in American industry. Cre ex- 
pert on industrial efficiency has esti- 
mated that America, as a whole, is 
working at only 40 per cent of its 
human and material efficiency. 

Effective communication can be the 
greatest single contributor in over- 
coming this tragic waste. It can start 
by helping management acquire a 
high quality workforce through the 
selective recruiting of needed skills. It 
is an essential aid in the orientation 
of employees to help them reach peak 
efficiency as quickly as possible. From 
that point on, the profit opportunities 
are virtually limitless. One of the most 
rewarding tasks for employee commu- 
nication is reducing resistance to 
change—to new machines, to new 
methods, to new production goals— 
through proper pre-conditioning of the 
employees who will be affected. An- 
other on-target job is to show all em- 
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ployees exactly what they can do to 
reduce waste and spoilage and to show 
them specifically how they benefit 
through these reductions. 

7. To develop teamwork, by speed- 
ing the flow of information at all 
levels. This challenge for communica- 
tors is a big one—the profit potential 
is actually so big that it’s hard to 
verify with existing yardsticks. It 
means keeping everyone aware of 
management’s efforts to make jobs 
better and steadier and more reward- 
ing in both the material and spiritual 
satisfactions that all of us want from 
a job. It means giving all employees 
up-to-the-minute information on all 
matters that concern them and their 
jobs. It means the tempering of indi- 
vidual fears and the building of over- 
all confidence during periods of lay- 
off and transfer by keeping employees 
informed as to the specific groups to 
be affected, the extent of the disloca- 
tion, the reasons why it can’t be 
avoided entirely, and the steps man- 
agement is taking to minimize the 
effect on employees. 

8. To gain the confidence and sup- 
port of plant community neighbors. 
For his eighth challenge, the indus- 
trial communicator must step out 
of the physical world enclosed by 
the plant gates. As John Donne said, 
“No man is an Iland, intire of it 
selfe.” Neither is any American plant 
an island, complete in itself and in 
its communication with employees. 
Employee publications and letters sent 
to community leaders can do much to 
eliminate friction whenever manage- 
ment decisions may have an adverse, 
or unpopular, effect on the communi- 
ty. They can foster community aware- 
ness of management’s problems and 
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an appreciation for management’s 
efforts to promote the community 
welfare in every practicable way. They 
can marshal community cooperation 
in solving common problems and in 
gaining services needed by the plant. 
They can gain community support 
whenever management is unfairly at- 
tacked and thereby help build a bet- 
ter business climate for the entire 
community. They can, if they are 
eloquent and forthright in untroubled 
times as well as in times of conflict, 
build a reservoir of good will which 
will insure a sympathetic hearing for 
management whenever it speaks in 
the community. 

9. To help protect management's 
right to manage the business. Finally 
—and this is the ultimate pay-off— 
employee communications can, and 
indeed must, pay their way many 
times over by helping to protect man- 
agement’s right to manage. This is the 
point at which the value of success is 
incalculable; the price of failure un- 
thinkable. How can employee com- 
munication, admittedly a “Johnny 
come lately,” attack a problem so big? 
In three simple ways: 

First, by building economic, social, 
and political understanding and so- 
phistication among all employees and 
plant community neighbors. Second, 
by being courageously vocal against 
unwise and unfair labor and economic 
legislation and administration at all 
levels—local, state, and federal. And, 
finally, by helping to build support 
for sound legislation and administra- 
tion that assists management’s efforts 
to raise living standards and to pro- 
vide increasing benefits to all who 
contribute to the progress of our 
country. 
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For several generations, business 
leaders suffered in silence the attacks 
of those who distorted the purposes 
and practices of private enterprise. Re- 
cently, they have become painfully 
aware that a management which says 
nothing loses by default to those who 
capture the forum. Absence of com- 
munication is impossible; communi- 
cation, like nature, abhors a vacuum. 
If management does not supply the 
answers to the half-formed doubts and 
questions of its employees and com- 
munity neighbors, the unions and the 
demagogues will. 


Some Needed Improvements 


Certainly, it must be said that part 
of the secret of making employee pub- 
lications pay off lies in improving 
both their appearance and their liter- 
ary quality. Much more attention 
needs to be given to these basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. Provide reader reward. Communi- 

cate useful information, important 


news, facts with a “pocketbook ap- 
peal.” 


. Minimize mental work. State the 
central idea clearly and directly, 
graphically if possible. 

. Offer validation. Prove assertions 
with photographs, statistics,  testi- 
monials, quotations from experts, etc. 

The real touchstone of success in 

employee communication, however, is 
in having the wisdom to set challeng- 
ing objectives and the courage to 
pursue them relentlessly. Like the 
farmer who refused to subscribe to 
an agricultural magazine because “he 
wasn’t farming half as well as he al- 
ready knew how to,” management’s 
primary communication problem is 
not one of mechanics, but one of dy- 
namics. 
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Communication, in the experience 
of many companies, is not a way to 
spend, but rather a way to make 
money. They have learned that a good 
communication program, coupled with 
sound operating and human relations 
practices, can integrate and motivate 
the entire management team, help de- 
velop supervisors as real leaders, in- 
culcate favorable employee attitudes, 
and build employee confidence in top 
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management. It can pay dividends in 
increased output, reduction of waste 
and spoilage, and avoidance of costly 
resistance to changing technology. 
And it can drastically reduce the most 
unnecessary losses of all—the tragic 
lost earnings and profits from slow- 
downs, walkouts, and strikes. 

Improved attitudes, productivity, 
quality, and profits are the ultimate 
pay-off of a good communication pro- 
gram. 


... “Opportunity for advancement” is frequently 
cited as a major job attraction—yet, when the 
chance of promotion comes along, it is not un- 
usual for a man to turn it down. Why do many 
employees prefer to remain where they are? 


Why Employees Refuse 
Promotion: A Case Study 


DORIS SPRINGER 


North American Aviation, Inc. 


THIS REPORT summarizes the’ results 
of a study of employees who declined 
to be candidates for promotion. The 
purpose of the study was, first, to 
determine the proportion of employ- 
ees who declined to be candidates 
for the various levels of supervisory 
positions; and, second, to analyze the 
reasons for their refusal. It was re- 


alized, of course, that the reasons 
they gave were not necessarily their 
real reasons. Nevertheless, their state- 
ments were expected to provide some 
information on their attitudes toward 
(a) acceptance of supervisory respon- 
sibilities, (b) a competitive promotion 
plan, and (c) the value of promotion 
versus other job factors. 
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The Promotion Procedure 


The employees studied had been 
suggested as possible candidates for 
promotion under the supervisory se- 
lection program at North American 
Aviation, Inc. Under this plan, candi- 
dates are proposed either by members 
of supervision, by members of the 
Industrial Relations Division staff, or, 
on occasion, by the employees them- 
selves. If the employee agrees to be 
a candidate, he is tested and rated by 
two supervisors and three of his co- 
workers, and an evaluation is made 
of his education and work history. 
A board composed of members of 
supervision and of the Industrial Re- 
lations staff reviews a summary of the 
qualifications of all the candidates, 
and selects the one considered best 
qualified. 

Employees who have been proposed 
for a particular job opening are 
notified of this on a form which 
includes a description of the opening. 
If they are being considered for the 
first time, a booklet describing the 
supervisory selection procedure is also 
sent to them. They are requested to 
indicate on the form whether or not 
they wish to be candidates for the 
job opening in question and, if the 
answer is negative, to explain why. 

The three levels of job openings 
considered here, from lowest to high- 
est, are leadman, assistant foreman, 
and foreman. A leadman is a working 
leader for an average of 10 men, and 
the position is covered by union con- 
tract. The assistant foreman and fore- 
man positions are “supervisory,” as 
defined by the National Labor. Rela- 
tions Act, and are not part of the 
bargaining unit. A proposed candi- 
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date for a given job opening is on a 
job level immediately below it. Thus, 
workers at the top of their classifica- 
tion are candidates for leadman 
openings; leadmen are candidates for 
assistant foreman openings; and as- 
sistant foremen are candidates for 
foreman openings. 


The Study's Findings 


Over a period of about 27 months, 
10,553 employees were proposed as 
candidates for promotion in the Manu- 
facturing Division of the Los Angeles 
plant of North American Aviation. 
The data which follow relate to 473 
nominees who refused to be candi- 
dates during a period of seven months. 

Proportion who declined to be 
candidates. Of the 10,553 nominees, 
approximately 13 per cent declined 
to be candidates for promotion. The 
percentages for the three levels of 
supervision are shown in Table 1, 
from which it will be seen that 
whereas 15 per cent of the workers 
refused to be considered for leadman 
job openings, a much smaller pro- 
portion of leadmen and of assistant 
foremen refused to have their names 
considered for the next higher levels 
of supervision. The differences be- 
tween the percentages for the worker 
group and for each of the other two 
groups are statistically significant.* 

An analysis of the proportion of 
refusals for leadman openings accord- 
ing to departments showed slightly 
higher figures for departments in 
plant maintenance, sheet metal, tool- 
ing, and inspection as compared with 
those in assembly, flight line, ma- 
chined parts, and production control. 
* In this report a difference is considered to be 


significant if the probability that it is at- 
tributable to chance is less than one in 100. 
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TABLE | 


Percentage of Nominees Declining to Be 
Candidates for Promotion 


LEVEL OF 
Jos OPENING 


NUMBER OF 
NOMINEES 


Per CENT 
DECLINING 





Leadman 





Assistant Foreman 


7,342 15 
2,541 7 





Foreman 








670 6 








However, intradepartmental compari- 
sons for the other two levels of 
supervisory positions did not follow 
this pattern, with the exception that 
plant maintenance departments had 
a larger percentage of declines on all 
three levels of supervision than did 
other departments. For example, 25 
per cent of the proposed foreman can- 
didates in these departments declined 
as compared with 6 per cent for all 
foreman candidates. 

These departmental differences ap- 
pear to have been due to local con- 
ditions rather than to any single 
factor inherent in the type of job 
involved. The high percentage of 
declines in the case of plant mainte- 
nance can be explained, in part, by 
the fact that the openings in this 
group are at widely dispersed facili- 
ties. 

Table 1 also points up the fact 
that candidates attached little impor- 
tance to the change in status from an 
employee in the bargaining unit to 
a full-fledged member of supervision. 
The small percentage of incumbent 
leadmen who refused to be assistant 
foreman candidates was about the 
same as for the candidates who were 
already members of supervision. 


Reasons for declining to be candi- 
dates. The reasons given for refusing 
to be candidates for promotion are 
shown in Table 2. Only one reason is 
tabulated for each person. In the few 
instances where more than one reason 
was given, the first one mentioned 
was tabulated. 

Of the workers who declined to be 
candidates for promotion to leadman, 
a little more than one-third did so 
because they did not want to be 
considered for the particular job open- 
ing. The majority of these said they 
would not or could not work the 
particular shift on which the opening 
existed. Some explained why they 
were unwilling or unable to change 
shifts. Most of these explanations had 
to do with home or family circum- 
stances: 


| My wife and I have to work the same 
shift. 


| My wife and I cannot work the same 


shift because someone has to be with 
the children. 


| My wife cannot stay alone at night. 

{|My children need me home at night. 

{ I have community obligations. 

A few were attending school or 
holding another job which precluded 
a change in shift. 

About one-eighth of the worker 
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TABLE 2 
Reasons for Declining to Be Candidates for Promotion 
Per Cent Givinc Eacu Reason 
Assistant 
Leadman Foreman Foreman 
Reason GIvEN FoR Deciininc Candidates Candidates Candidates 
N = 374 N = 82 N= 17 
Not interested in this particular job open- 
ing because: 
Do not want to work that shift ........ 25 42 41 
Do not want to work in that section, 
department, or facility 2 cccccecncncue 13 17 23 
Not interested in promotion from present 
job because: 
Do not feel qualified physically 00000. 5 0 0 
Dislike supervisory duties 4 0 0 
Lack experience or training 4 14 6 
Trying to get another job WW... 3 2 0 
Have other activities outside .................. <a 0 0 
Feel present job better for me... 1 2 12 
No explanation given 33 22 18 
Not interested because I do not think I 
would be selected 0 0 
No reason given for declining to be a 
candidate 1 0 














group declining did so because they 
did not want to work in the section, 
department, or facility where the 
opening occurred. 

On the other hand, approximately 
62 per cent of the workers indicated 
they were not interested in promotion 
regardless of the hours and location 
of the job opening. One-third of the 
worker nominees stated without elab- 


oration that they were not interested | 


in promotion from their present job. 
Others said they were not interested 
in being promoted and added an ex- 
planation. These explanations have 


been summarized in Table 2 and, 


perhaps, can best be described here 
by actual quotations. 

Some said they did not feel they 
were qualified because of health, tem- 


perament, or age. 
{ On account of health. 


I would be too nervous. Inexperienced 
help we have would add. 


{Am not temperamentally suited to di- 
rect others. 


| Feel younger leadman would benefit 
company more. Too late now. 


Others did not like the idea of 
holding a supervisory job. 


{1 would rather work at a trade than 
do clerical work. 
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| The responsibilities and pressure of 
leadman would make me nervous. 


{Too much of a headache. Too much 
responsibility. 
Still others explained they did not 
feel they were qualified because of 
lack of experience. 


{ Do not feel that I have had enough 
practical experience. 


{ Don’t think I’m ready for this job. 

{| Not familiar with that shop. 

A few indicated that they were 
trying to get another job which they 
preferred to the leadman job. 


| Prefer to remain eligible for coordi- 
nator’s job. 


] Have hopes of getting into tool design. 

{ Trying for inspection. 

A few said they were not interested 
in promotion because of activities 
outside of their work. 

| Am studying to qualify for junior elec- 

trical engineer. 

I am going to college now. 


A few said they preferred their 
own job to that of leadman. 


{Am desirous only in fabrication and 
tooling from worker’s angle. 


{I like to build things myself with 
tools. As leadman I would not have 
that opportunity. 


Am well satisfied now. 


A handful of candidates declined 
on the grounds that they did not 
think they had any chance of being 
selected. Most of these indicated that 
they had been candidates previously 
without success. Fewer than one-tenth 
gave no reason for their refusal. 

The reasons given by leadmen for 
declining to be candidates for assist- 
ant foreman differed in several re- 
spects from the worker group de- 
scribed above. A smaller proportion 
of the leadmen declined because they 
were not interested in promotion from 
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their present job than was true of 
the worker group. On the other hand, 
a larger proportion of leadmen 
felt they were not qualified by reason 
of lack of experience. 

About 42 per cent of the leadmen 
who declined to be candidates for 
assistant foreman openings indicated 
they did so because they did not want 
to change shifts. Many gave home 
conditions as the explanation for 
being unwilling or unable to change 
shifts. The proportion in this cate- 
gory was much larger than for the 
worker group. 

Some declined to be candidates 
because they did not want to work 
in the section, department, or facility 
where the opening existed. Only 1 
per cent gave no reason for refusing 
the opportunity to try for promotion. 

Forty-one per cent of the leadmen 
refusing to be candidates for promo- 
tion to a higher level gave reasons 
which suggest they would not agree 
to be candidates regardless of the 
location and hours of the job opening 
—a significantly smaller figure than 
that found in the case of workers. 

The number of assistant foremen 
declining to be foreman candidates 
was too small to justify generaliza- 
tions. However, the reasons for de- 
clining appear similar to those given 


by the leadmen. 
Conclusions 


The findings of this study may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The proportion of workers de- 
clining to be considered for leadman 
positions was more than twice as 
large as the proportion of leadmen 
and assistant foremen declining fur- 
ther promotion. 
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2. The change in status involved 
in the promotion had no noticeable 


effect on the decision whether or not 
to be a candidate. 


3. The reasons for declining to be 
candidates for promotion fell into 
two general categories: 

(a) Reasons indicating no interest 

in being promoted from pres- 
ent job. 
Reasons indicating that the 
working conditions of the par- 
ticular opening were unattrac- 
tive to the point where they 
offset any advantages that 
would accrue from the pro- 
motion. 


(b) 


4. Comparisons between the differ- 
ent job levels revealed the following 
characteristics: 


(a) In general, the importance of 


working conditions increased 
with the level of the job. This 
probably reflects the more flex- 
ible home conditions and per- 
sonal habits of the younger 
workers, and suggests that they 
give relatively less emphasis 
to the physical conditions of 
the job than do older workers. 
Certain reasons were peculiar 
to the workers who refused to 
be candidates for leadman. 
Only this group mentioned that 
they did not want to accept 
responsibilities of a supervis- 
ory nature; that certain of 
their physical characteristics 
made them unqualified; or 
that they had outside activities 
that promotion would inter- 
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fere with. Naturally, the first 
two of these reasons would 
not be given by the two groups 
of employees who already had 
supervisory duties, and the 
third reason is to be expected 
more frequently from relatively 
young workers in a lower-level 
position. Incidentally, it was 
only in this group that candi- 
dates refused to be considered 
because they did not think 
they had a chance of being 
selected. This reason was the 
only one which implied any 
criticism of the promotion 
plan. 


The largest percentage of em- 
ployees declining in the belief 
that they lacked the necessary 
experience was found among 
the leadmen. The advancement 
from leadman to assistant 
foreman represents a greater 
change in duties and responsi- 
bilities than takes place be- 
tween the other levels and 
probably accounts for this 
difference. 


In sum, it would appear that both 
in the proportions’ declining to be 
candidates and in the reasons they 
gave, the incumbent leadmen and 
assistant foremen were alike and pre- 
sented certain contrasts to the group 
of workers. At least in the problem 
studied here, the leadmen, though not 
members of supervision in the com- 
pany organization, responded more 
like members of supervision than like 
their fellow workers in the bargaining 
unit. 
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PERSONNEL AUDIT AND _ AP- 
PRAISAL. By Thomas J. Luck. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1955. 317 pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Edwin C. Nevis* 


This interesting and highly readable 
book covers a variety of important 
topics. Its objective, as stated by the 
author, is “to examine the methods of 
gathering accurate, timely, and com- 
plete information about the perform- 
ance of the personnel function in a 
form that is easily interpreted for de- 
cision-making.” Among the methods 
are: (1) statistical standards, such 
as turnover ratios and means of 
estimating the return for expenditures 
in safety and training activities; (2) a 
functional analysis questionnaire, which 
presents in a thorough and well-organ- 
ized manner questions which almost all 
personnel and other management people 
could well ask of their operations as a 
part of systematic trouble-finding sur- 
veys; (3) sociometric studies; (4) 
morale and attitude surveys; (5) the 
use of job specifications; (6) applica- 
tion interviewing; (7) psychological 
testing; and (8) performance ratings. 

Though none of these techniques will 
be new to the experienced worker in 
the field, most readers will be pleased 
to find that the book is orientated to- 
ward developing some highly practical 
guideposts for technicians and operat- 
ing management in assessing the bene- 
fits that might accrue to the company 


* Personnel Research and Development Corpora- 
tion. 


from the use of the various methods 
under discussion. Wherever possible, 
the author tries to justify the use of a 
method on a factual, dollar-and-cents 
basis. This, then, is no theoretical 
treatise but rather a bread-and-butter 
text. In particular, the seven chapters 
on morale surveys, which take up 
about one-third of the book, should 
prove very useful in initiating, plan- 
ning, and implementing studies in this 
area. 

On the other hand, this reviewer 
feels that the book suffers from an 
attempt to include too many topics and 
details, with the result that many im- 
portant points are inadequately covered. 
The outcome is a “teasing” introduc- 
tion that could have benefited from 
tighter organization and a fuller de- 
scription of how to plan an over-all 
personnel audit, or how to decide which 
of the many useful methods and indices 
would be most valuable in particular 
instances. There are also a number of 
places where the inexperienced reader 
is likely to be led astray, especially in 
the section on psychological testing, 
which emphasizes tests not always 
highly regarded by experts in this area 
and neglects many important tech- 
niques. 

Fortunately, the values of the book 
counterbalance its shortcomings. Two 
of its merits are particularly worthy 
of note. First, personnel managers and 
consultants can use it as a good source 
of ideas, forms, and facts in preparing 
programs for top management’s ap- 
proval. All technicians who have 
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wrestled with the educational and sales 
problems involved in gaining coopera- 
tion in and authorization for personnel 
studies should find these aids valuable. 

Second, and perhaps most important, 
the book is valuable for the way it 
focuses attention upon the need for a 
business organization to maintain con- 
tinual intensive analysis of its per- 
sonnel functions and of its most valu- 
able asset, its people. All who read the 
book will approve wholeheartedly of 
the author’s basic philosophy even if 
they disagree with him on specific 
methods. 


STRATEGY AND _ TACTICS’ IN 
LABOR NEGOTIATIONS. By Ed- 
ward Peters. National Foremen’s In- 
stitute, Inc., 100 Garfield Avenue, 
New London, Conn. 1955. 223 pages. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by John H. Lind* 


In bringing his readers to grips with 
some of the everyday problems in col- 
lective bargaining, the author of 
Strategy and Tactics in Labor Nego- 
tiations has attempted, in a rather 
subtle way, to suggest the use of cer- 
tain techniques he has observed as a 
negotiator for the California State Con- 
ciliation Service. However, anyone 
bargaining on the management side will 
sharply disagree with Mr. Peters on 
many points that appear to have his 
sanction as a conciliator. 

To the experienced negotiator, most 
of the episodes he recounts are of minor 
significance. The book contains story 
after story, mostly retold from a con- 
ciliator’s point of view. It leaves the 
reader with the feeling of having made 
a long trip as a “captive audience,” 
such as may happen to any unsuspect- 


* Manager, 


Sales 
ment, S d 


Industrial Relations Depart- 
Oil Company (Indiana). 
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ing traveler in a club car. On the other 
hand, the author makes some points 
that are generally accepted in expert 
negotiating circles. The question is 
whether anyone interested in this sub- 
ject wants to take the time to read 
through the dialogue to find the point 
of the story. 

Mr. Peters’ accounts of bargaining 
sessions, most of which are in con- 
ciliation, over-emphasize the casual- 
ness, or at least outward complacency, 
of negotiators under pre-strike pres- 
sures. An inexperienced labor rela- 
tions man who might buy this book 
because of its title could be misled by it 
to the extent of not taking all bargain- 
ing as seriously as he should. In my 
opinion, books of this kind should 
rather stress the importance of com- 
plete preparation for negotiations, firm- 
ness at the bargaining table, business- 
like participation, and, if resort to con- 
ciliation is necessary, no change in the 
responsibilities of the negotiators to do 
their best to reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment. 

The author places emphasis on off- 
the-record talks and appears to com- 
mend them. He describes many of 
them as secretive, with both sides con- 
fiding in the conciliator—often over a 
drink. My objection to the latter prac- 
tice is not based on prejudice, but I 
am firmly convinced that the economic 
effects of labor negotiations are far too 
important for the negotiations them- 
selves to be carried on in an atmos- 
phere that is not conducive to the 
clearest of thinking. Let’s not cheapen 
the profession with off-the-record talks, 
in off-the-record places. 

As a collection of anecdotes, the book 
is entertaining enough, but in my 
opinion it fails to meet the author’s 
objective which, in his own words, is 
“an attempt to analyze the essential 
nature of industrial conflict.” As a re- 
sult of reading it, a reader would not 








be helped “to eliminate strikes by mis- 
calculation.” 

The author is frank to admit that 
“a go-between, such as a government 
mediator, will not provide management 
and union negotiators with the flexi- 
bility of communication that is needed.” 
This is obviously true, and I believe 
that the point deserves further em- 
phasis in that the responsibility of the 
management negotiators to continue ef- 
fective bargaining increases, if any- 
thing, when a conciliator enters the 
scene. In this respect, therefore, I 
fully agree with Mr. Peters’ inference 
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that the most successful results will 
generally be achieved by the continua- 
tion of intense, intelligent bargaining 
between the principal parties. 

The book was obviously not written 
as a text and should not be considered 
a catalogue of procedures. It does not 
attempt to cover the pros and cons of 
collective bargaining strategy and tech- 
niques, and thus is limited in its ap- 
plicability. I enjoyed it much in the 
same way as I would enjoy spending 
an evening listening to anyone tell of 
his personal experiences in union-man- 
agement bargaining. 
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IMPROVING THE WORK SKILLS OF THE NATION. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1955. 203 pages. $3.50 (cloth), $2.50 (paper). The proceedings of a 
conference held under the auspices of the National Manpower Council in the spring 
of 1955. Included are papers and discussions on automation and the skills of the 


labor force, training in industry, the placement function, and the problem of skill 
development. 


ANGEL'S DIRECTORY OF PERSONNEL MANAGERS, 1956. Compiled by Juvenal L. 
Angel. World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 3 East 48 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
550 pages. $25.00. A comprehensive listing of over 10,000 American companies, 
arranged geographically by states and cities, each numbered for cross reference. 
Includes, in most cases, number of employees, in addition to names of president and 
personnel director. 


PERSONNEL POLICY IN A PUBLIC AGENCY: The TVA Experience. By Harry L. 
Case. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1955. 176 pages. $3.00. A study of personnel 
administration in the TVA and some of its possible implications. Though primarily 
of interest to those concerned with personnel management in the public service, this 
account of the policies that have been responsible for the highly successful manage- 
ment-employee relations in the TVA has significance for private industry also. 


ADJUSTMENTS TO LABOR SHORTAGES. By Richard A. Lester. Industrial Relations 
Section, Department of Economics and Sociology, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. 1955. 89 pages. $2.00. This final report of a two-year study of industrial 
relations policies and practices in some 80 manufacturing concerns in the Trenton, 
N. J. work area is concerned with the recruitment and employment policies of 
four expanding firms and the impact of their expansion on the other companies 
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studied. An illuminating summary of divergent management reactions is presented 
in the course of this well organized report. 


METHODS IN THE STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP. By Ralph M. Stogdill 
and Carroll L. Shartle. Bureau of Business Research, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio, 1955. 77 pages. $2.00. Seven methods of studying leader- 
ship, developed in the Ohio State Leadership Studies, are described in this mono- 
graph. A summary of the experience in developing each method, the actual forms 
or procedure used, and directiohs for administering and scoring are included. 





PERSONALITY TESTS—USES AND LIMITATIONS. By Frederick Gehlmann, Leonard W. 
Ferguson, and John F. Scott. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37, Ill. 1956. 23 pages. $2.00. Originally presented at the 1955 Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration, these three papers consider, first, the various 
approaches to the appraisal of personality, second, the use of personality tests in 
private business, and third, the use of personality tests in the public service. 
Jointly, they represent a thoughtful appraisal of the problems of using personality 


tests in the employment situation, and the progress that has been achieved in 
this area to date. 


A FAIR DAY'S WORK: A Report of the Research Division of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management. The Society for the Advancement of Management, 
74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 1954. 84 pages. $10.00. A condensed 


analysis of the data gathered in a nation-wide survey of performance rating through 
time study. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


THE GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE: Existing Plans, Employer and Union Approaches, 
Bargaining Strategy. BNA Inc., Washington 7, D.C., 1955. 259 pages. $12.50. 
Though compiled before the signing of the Ford and General Motors agree- 
ments, this comprehensive study by a team of BNA labor-management relations 
specialists provides solid briefing in the practicalities of GAW bargaining strategy. 
Divided into three parts—existing guarantee plans, union arguments for GAW, 
and employer points of view—it offers a number of texts and exhibits for the 
guidance of all concerned with practical GAW problems. A useful feature of 
the manual is a detailed checklist of topics likely to arise in the course of GAW 
negotiations. 


EMERGENCY DISPUTES AND NATIONAL POLICY. Edited by Irving Bernstein et al. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1955. 271 pages. $3.50. This analysis of the con- 
flicting factors that must be taken into account in shaping a national policy for 
the handling of industry-wide stoppages revolves around three main questions: (1) 
What is a national emergency dispute? (2) What is the Taft-Hartley experience? 
(3) What are the elements of a national policy? The subtle tensions involved 
in this sensitive area are here explored by 15 leading authorities. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND THE UNIONS, 1900-1932: A Historical Analysis. 
By Milton J. Nadworny. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1955. 187 
pages. $3.75. A detailed account of the attitudes and actions of organized 
labor toward the practices and philosophy of the scientific management movement, 
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and the attitudes of the scientific managers toward union practices and objectives, 
in the first 30 years of this century. 


LABOR'S UNTOLD STORY. By Richard O. Boyer and Herbert M. Morais. Cameron 
Associates, 100 West 23 Street, New York 11, N.Y. 1955. 402 pages. $4.75. In 
the words of its authors, whose pro-labor bias is evident throughout, this book 
recounts the main outlines of the story of labor-management relations “from the 
Civil War, when industrial capital began its hegemony over American life, to the 
present, when that thrall may be at the highest peak it will ever attain in America.” 


SOME DIMENSIONS OF COMPANY-UNION DOWNWARD COMMUNICATION. By Wil- 
liam H. Keown. Bureau of Business Research and Service, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., 1955. 143 pages. $1.15. This case study of the interrelationship 
of company and union communications seeks to determine the factors and forces 
which impede or expedite the flow of information to the rank and file. In addition 
to giving a detailed account of the findings of his study, which was based on 
interviews and questionnairing of management, employees, and union local officers 
at a Chicago meat-packing plant, the author offers a number of recommendations. 


ARBITRATION TODAY. Edited by Jean T. McKelvey. BNA Inc., Washington, D.C., 
1955. 211 pages. $8.50. The proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the 
National Academy of Arbitrators. Includes papers and reports of discussions on 
problems in the arbitration of wage incentives, the ability factor in labor relations, 


the arbitration of alleged security risks, seniority concepts, and the arbitration 
of jurisdictional disputes. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


SELECTED STUDIES OF NEGRO EMPLOYMENT IN THE SOUTH. National Planning Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., 1955. 483 pages. $5.50. A collection of case studies 
of employment practices and present and potential job opportunities for the Negro 
in 94 selected Southern industrial plants in three major Southern metropolitan 
areas. Extensive data on the present status and future outlook of the integration 
of the Negro in the expanding economy of the South are given. 


A PROFESSIONAL LOOK AT THE ENGINEER IN INDUSTRY. National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, 1121 15 Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 1955. 124 pages. 
$3.00. A review of the major causes of dissatisfaction among engineers in industry, 
and of the current status of drives to meet engineers’ problems through the estab- 
lishment of unions. A number of remedial actions by management and individual 
engineers as regards professional status, employment conditions, and the like 
are suggested. 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1930-1960. By A. J. Jaffe and R. O. 
Carleton. King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, New York, 1954. 105 pages. 
$2.75. Main purpose of this study is to project the occupational make-up of the 
adult male civilian population for 1960. Additional data obtained in the course of 
the study on (a) the rate of new entries into major occupation groups, (b) 
retirements by occupations, (c) net mobility among the various occupations, and 
(d) patterns of working life are also subjected to detailed analysis. 
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EMPLOYMENT GUIDE. Edited and published by Russell J. Fornwalt, Vocational 
Counselor, Big Brother Movement, 33 Union Square, New York 3, N.Y. 1955. 11 
pages. 25 cents. A helpful list of books, pamphlets, services, and suggestions for 


job seekers, employment interviewers, vocational and educational counselors, and 
librarians. 





HEALTH AND SAFETY 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY: An Introduction to the Protection of Personnel. By D. I. 
Macfarlane, Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
1955. 71 pages. $6.00. This series of nine articles, which originally appeared 
in Machine Shop Magazine, is concerned with various means of avoiding industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases. Among the topics treated are dust and fume 
control, guarding rotating machinery, dermatitis, ionizing radiations, protective 
clothing, lighting, and flooring. Well illustrated with numerous photographs, 
drawings, and tables. 


AGING AND RETIREMENT. Edited by Irving L. Webber. University of Florida 
Institute of Gerontology, Gainesville, Fla., 1955. 142 pages. $2.00. Included 
in this report on the fifth annual Southern Conference on Gerontology are papers 
on tests suitable for the adult and older years, problems and potentials of pro- 
fessional retirement, and employment, retirement, and education in the mature years. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND SAFETY LEGISLATION. Compiled by Victoria M. 
Trasko, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 
1954. 315 pages. $1.25. A compilation of citations and excerpts from, or 
digests of, state laws and regulations concerning occupational health and safety. 
The compilation covers all 48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 


BULLETIN OF THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION: Occupational Health. World 
Health Organization, Geneva, 1955. 252 pages. $2.00. (Available from Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y.) A selection of the papers presented at two WHO seminars held at 
Leyden in December, 1952, and Milan in October, 1953. Included are articles on 
pre-employment and periodical health examinations, sickness absenteeism, mental 
health and group tensions, the health problems of old workers, the employment 
of the elderly, and industrial rehabilitation. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


A MANUAL OF INTERGROUP RELATIONS. By John P. Dean and Alex Rosen. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Ill, 1955. 194 pages. $3.75. Offers 
practical principles and techniques for those concerned with reducing racial and 
religious discrimination, and concrete suggestions for fostering better intergroup 
relations. Though intended primarily for social workers, this manual contains 
helpful advice for anyone faced with the problem of intergroup tensions and 
conflicts within an organization. 
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HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRY. By William W. Finlay et al. McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, New York, 1954. 247 pages. 


$4.00. Using real life situations, 


the authors—an industrial engineer, a psychologist, and a sociologist—point the 
way to more effective handling of human relations problems on the job. Based on a 
one-week course, “Human Relations for Foremen and Supervisors,” at the Institute of 
Management, Southern Methodist University, the book is non-technical both in 


style and content. 
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PERSONNEL RESOURCES IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES: A Survey of the 
Characteristics and Economic Status of Pro- 
fessional Workers in 14 Fields of Specializa- 
tion. Bulletin No. 1169, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 1955. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 140 pages. 70 cents. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT AND RELATED SUB- 
JECTS: A Selected List of Books, Pamphlets, 
and 1954 Periodical Articles. Prepared by 
Blanche E. Fickle. School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 1955. 114 pages. 25 cents. 


SO YOU'RE A GRIEVANCEMAN! Department 
of Research and Education, United Glass 
and Ceramic Workers of North America, 
556 East Town Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
1955. 44 pages. $1.00. 


FOREIGN TRADE UNIONS: A_ Bibliographic 
Review. By Deborah W. Meier. Industrial 
Relations Center, The University of Chicago, 
1126 East 59 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 1955. 
174 pages. $4.50. 


DAY IN, DAY OUT WITH LOCAL 3, IBEW: 
A Study of Local Union Government and 
Administration. By Maurice F. Neufeld. 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 1955. Revised Edition. 68 pages. 
Single copies gratis to residents of New 
York State; out-of-state 20 cents. 


EXPERIENCE UNDER RAILWAY LABOR LEGIS- 


LATION. By Leonard A. Lecht. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1955. 254 
pages. $4.25. 


JOBS AND WORKERS IN INDIA. By Oscar 
A. Ornati. The Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 1955. 215 pages. 
Paperbound $3.00; clothbound $4.00. 


FITTING YOURSELF FOR’ BUSINESS. By 
Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1955. Third Edition. 
405 pages. $4.50. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By Clark C. 
Sorensen. Bellman Publishing Company, 
Post Office Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1955. 18 pages. $1.00. 


SAFETY IN COAL MINES: Volume //——tLegisla- 
tion. International Labour Office, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 1955. 647 pages. $3.50. 


ELEMENTS OF POSITION CLASSIFICATION IN 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By Kenneth Byers, 
M. Robert Montilla, and Elmer V. Williams. 
Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 1955. 49 pages. CSA 
members $1.50; non-members $2.00. 


THE WORK OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONS. 
By Winston W. Crouch and Judith Norvell 
Jamison. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 1955. 46 pages 
CSA members $1.50; non-members $2.00. 


ECONOMICS OF MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLA- 
TION: Testimony of Emerson P. Schmidt Be- 
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fore the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Subcommittee with Respect to Wage and 
Hour Legislation. Economic Research Depart- 
ment, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1955. 32 pages. 50 cents. 


NONFACTORY UNIONISM AND LABOR RELA- 
TIONS. By Van Dusen Kennedy. Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 1955. 45 pages. 
50 cents. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT NEGOTIATED HEALTH 
AND WELFARE PLANS IN NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: As of May 1, 1954. State of 
California Printing Division, Documents 
Section, Sacramento 14, Calif. 1955. 71 
pages. 50 cents. 


MODERN LUNCHEONETTE MANAGEMENT: 
Planning — Layout — Employee Training — 
Operation. By E. M. Fleischman. Ahrens 
Publishing Company, Inc., 71 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1955. Second 
Revised Edition. 127 pages. $3.75. 


A TRADE UNION LIBRARY—1955. Prepared 
by Martin Horowitz and Hazel C. Benjamin. 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N.J. 1955. Sixth 
Edition. 58 pages. $1.50. 


Marcu, 1956 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SCHEMES. In- 
ternational Labour Office, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 1955. 254 pages. $1.50. 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT AND THE 
REDISTRIBUTION OF POWER IN POSTWAR 
GERMANY. By Clark Kerr. Reprint No. 62, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 201 Cali- 
fornia Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 1955. Reprinted from 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
November, 1954. 30 pages. Single copies 
gratis; additional copies 20 cents each. 


LABOR RELATIONS AND PRODUCTIVITY IN 
THE BUILDING TRADES. By William Haber 
and Harold M. Levinson. Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 1956. 266 pages. $4.75. 


ABSENCE FROM WORK: Recording and 
Analysis. British Institute of Management, 
P.O. Box 483, Management House, 8 Hill 
Street, London, W.1, England. 1955. 23 
pages. 2s.6d. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE BELTONE INSTITUTE 
FOR HEARING RESEARCH. Edited by Charles 
Lightfoot. The Beltone Institute for Hear- 
ing Research, 2900 West 37 Street, Chicago 
32, Ill. 1955. 28 pages. Gratis. 








NOTE: Books on industrial relations which are of general management 
interest are regularly reviewed in THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 











Directory of Local Personnel Groups: 1956 


A Supplementary List 


The following listings, received too late for inclusion in AMA’s directory 
of local personnel and training groups published in the January, 1956, issue 
of PERSONNEL, are appended to complete the Directory for the current year. 


Personnel Groups 


Personnel Associates of Bristol, Tenn.-Va. President, Thomas F. Morrell; Vice President, 
Carl R. Moore; Secretary, William Priestly, Hecht’s Bakery, Inc., Bristol, Tenn. 
Meets every two weeks. 

Northeastern Connecticut Personnel Association. President, Gerard Caron; Vice President, 
Cameron Marshall; Treasurer, Arthur J. Goven; Secretary, Norman Clowes, William 
Prym Company, Dayville, Conn. Meets bi-monthly. 

+Personnel Women of Detroit. President, Helen I. Tucker; Vice President, Mrs. Shirley 
H. VanDerKar; Treasurer, Sylva V. Podany; Secretary, Virginia M. Hammelef, 
Vickers, Incorporated, 1400 Oakman Boulevard, Detroit 32, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Grand Rapids Personnel Council. President, Milton C. Spaan; Vice President, John 
Hoekje; Treasurer, Louise Ayres; Secretary, Jeanne Burkle, Butterworth Hospital, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Groton-New London Personnel Group. Secretary, Robert E. Duflocq, Chas. Pfizer & Com- 
pany, Inc., Groton, Conn. Meets monthly. 

*Personnel Research Forum of Kansas City. President, Dr. Lucas Sterne, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Administration, Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mo.; 
Vice President, E. O. Hammond; Secretary, Robert B. LeBow; Treasurer, Russell 
Long. Meets twice monthly. 

*Paducah Area Industrial Relations Club. President, Howard Weber; Vice President, 
Ray Hall; Secretary-Treasurer, Don Barr, International Shoe Company, Paducah, Ky. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Club of Greater St. Louis. President, E. J. Hellman; Vice Presidents, 
R. E. White and W. H. Bedell; Treasurer, W. Klostermeier; Secretary, J. P. Crane, 
3901 North Kingshighway, St. Louis 15, Mo. Meets monthly. 

Stark County Personnel Association, Canton Chamber of Commerce, 428 Market Avenue, 
North, Canton, Ohio. President, Kent E. Lawrence; Vice President, James S. Peebles; 
Treasurer, Carl M. Saylor; Secretary, A. C. Hutchison. Meets monthly. 


Training Groups 


The following local groups occupy the status of affiliated chapters of the 
American Society of Training Directors: 


*Industrial Training Council of New York State. President, Ralph E. Hartwig; Vice 
Presidents, Theodore F. Marble and David N. Sanford; Secretary-Treasurer, Nelson J. 
Murbach, State Education Department, University of State of New York, Albany 7, 
N.Y. Meets three times a year. Newsletter. 


*Utah Chapter, ASTD. President, Clinton W. Barton; Vice President, Jay L. Nelson; 


Secretary-Treasurer, Orson I. Jacobsen, Personnel Manager, Utah Sand & Gravel Cor- 
poration, P.O. Box 1164, Salt Lake City, Utah. Meets monthly. Utah Chapter News. 


tAffiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
*Corrected listing. 





Readers’ Reprint Service 





As a service to readers, AMA regularly reprints in pamphlet form articles from 
PERSONNEL and other Association publications for which there is popular demand. Many 
companies have found the reprints listed below of special value for training purposes and 
for distribution among supervisory, executive, and personnel staffs. 


Prices shown are for single copies. Special quantity rates are available on request. 


To help us handle your order expeditiously and reduce bookkeeping, please cooperate 
by sending remittances with orders under $5.00. Remittances for New York City orders 


should include sales tax. 


Orders should be addressed to: Readers’ Reprint Service, American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


General 


THE TEN BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SOUND HUMAN 
RELATIONS. By E. H. van Deld 


elden. Helps you 
improve employee morale, heighten job enthusiasm. 30c 


GETTING ALONG ON THE JOB. By H. A. Bols. 
A commonsense guide to good work relations—recom- 
mended for both supervisors and employees. 

} ogy MORALE FUNCTION OF THE EXECUTIVE. By 


Kurtz. Outlines effective means of cones 
pad Be and enthusiastic leadership. 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO LISTEN? By Lydia Bag 
How to improve one of the most neglected skills of 
communication. 40c 


Supervision 


AN OUTLINE OF THE SUPERVISOR’S JOB. By J. 
M._Pfiffner. A pioneer attempt to map out the fore- 
man’s management job. 40c 


INTRODUCING THE NEW EMPLOYEE. By F. G. 
Schmidt. Specific methods for conveying the 
“first impression.”’ 
BUILDING A DEMOCRATIC WORK GROUP. By L. 
P. Bradford and R. Lippitt. A positive 8-point 
plan for encouraging employee participation. 40c 
yen OF DISCIPLINING. By F. A. Magoun. 
constructive disciplinary action produces — 


A PATTERN FOR IMPROVED SUPERVISORY LEADER- 
SHIP. By J. M. Pfiffner. a the newly emerg- 
ing patterns of effective supervisory leadership. 40c 
DEVELOPING MORALE. By G. D. Halsey. Outlines 


seven prerequisites for developing a happy and produc- 
tive workforce. 40c 


Training Aids 
A GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE LEADER- 
SHIP. Tested principles for the effective conduct of 
planned group discussions. 75¢ 
gs ee. A 


supervisory guide to 
best approaches to 


training replacements or 4 


ROLE-PLAYING IN SUPERVISORY TRAINING. By 
L. P. Bradford and Lippitt. Dramatization of 
problems as an aid in supervisory training. 40c 
WHAT'S YOUR pg my I. Q.? Compiled by £. 
H. Woolley. self-test to reveal the strong points 
at your knowledge. 40c 
SELF-ANALYSIS QUIZ FOR SUPERVISORS AND EX- 
ECUTIVES. By R. Hersey. A test to review knowl- 
basic management functions. 50c 
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Communication 


LEADERS MUST SPEAK UP! By Tom Wolff. States 
the case for direct communication from leaders 


employees if the company is really to “get across’’ to 
its workers. 40c 


ARE YOU GETTING ACROSS TO YOUR WORKERS? 
By Tom Wolff. Practical advice for the supervisor for 
improving face-to-face communications. 40c 


COUNSELING EXECUTIVES AFTER MERIT RATING 
OR EVALUATION. By E. G. Planty and C. E. 
Efferson. Practical suggestions for getting the most out 
of executive and supervisory rating through counseling 
for improvement. 40¢ 


HOW TO SELL YOUR EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS. 
By David Emery. Outlines a five-step approach to 
better interpersonal communications. 40c 


A NEW LOOK AT MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION. 
By Frank E. Fischer. A re-evaluation of the prob- 
lem of communicating effectively with employees. 40¢ 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF GOOD COMMUNICATION. 
Designed to help every member of management improve 
his communicating skills. Attractively printed in two 
a in a 9%4-by-12%4-inch format suitable for = 


Safety 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF SAFETY FOR SUPERVI- 
SORS. Basic safety rules to help supervisors and fore- 
men lead their men into working safely. Attractively 
printed in maroon and grey in a 9-by-12-inch format 
suitable for framing or desk use. 35¢ 


Industrial Relations Administration 
WHAT IS YOUR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS I. Q.? By 
R. Hersey and E. F. Jars. A self-test for reviewing 
knowledge of industrial relations principles and < 
tices. 


THE PROFILE METHOD OF HIGH-LEVEL JOB EVAL- 
UATION. By E. N. Hay and D. Purves. A de- 
scription of one of the newer systems of executive job 
evaluation. 40c 


ARBITRATION UNDER THE LABOR CONTRACT—ITS 
NATURE, FUNCTION, AND USE. By J. J. Justin. 
How to use arbitration most effectively. 75¢ 





Personnel problems are seldom “personal.” 
Many of your problems—employee selection, 
training, efficiency, safety, discipline—are 
met by other executives, who report their 
solutions in AMA publications. Some 
representative reports to management 

by management include: 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE WORKER: 


New Approaches to Personnel Problems 
The validity of certain kinds of personnel testing is discussed by a noted psy- 
chologist in Who Will Be Successful 10 Years from Now? Other papers are 
Problem Drinking and Industry, Pastoral Counseling with the Problem Employee, 


and a descriptive report of one company’s management development program. 
Personnex Series 163. $1.75 (AMA members: $1.00). 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL FORMS AND RECORDS 
Representative samples of forms used in every major activity of personnel admin- 
istration. Includes 137 forms used by companies today, with a commentary on 


form design and adaptation. Research Report No. 16. $4.75 (AMA members: 
$3.50). 


THE AMA HANDBOOK OF WAGE 
AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION 
Tested compensation methods for factory, 


office, and management personne! 
A practical guide to a sound compensation structure, based on a comprehensive 
survey of principles and techniques and reports of actual management experience. 
Includes: administration of job evaluation and salary standardization, conducting 
and using the wage survey, effective compensation programs for supervisory and 
executive personnel, simplifying wage and salary programs, etc. Tables, charts, 
diagrams, sample forms. $7.50 (AMA members: $5.00). 


RATING EMPLOYEE AND SUPERVISORY PERFORMANCE 
A Manual of Merit-Rating Techniques 


Successful principles and techniques for effective appraisal of individual perform- 
ance, based on wide experience and research. Shows how to develop employee 
merit-rating procedures, describes “forced-choice” performance reports, and tells 
how to apply the results of merit rating. Includes: a discussion of validity and 
reliability of ratings; special adaptations. Company case histories and facsimiles 
of actual forms. $4.50 (AMA members: $3.50). 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 

OF THE SAFETY DEPARTMENT 

Specific information on organized accident prevention as practiced by 160 com- 
panies—with resulting decreases in insurance and production costs, equipment 
absenteeism, etc. Reszarch Report No. 18. $1.75 (AMA members: $1.00). 


Order from DEPARTMENT PM, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broad- 
way, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
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accompanied by remittance, 
orders to be delivered in New York City 
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